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Greetings 
from  Dave 

Welcome  to  a  very  sp«^td  issue  of  The 
Cobt  CoOectorl  No.  11 6  is  devoted  to  golden 
treasure— specifically  to  the  treasure  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  S.S. 
Central  America, 
and  with  our  Coin 
Quiz,  This  and 
That,  and  other 
features  oriented 
toward  this  and 
other  amazing 
finds.  I  hope  you’ll 
read  it  from  cover 
to  cover  and  find  it 
to  be  especially  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  History  Channel  featured  the  S.S. 
Central  America  in  an  hour-long  program  this 
year,  and  as  this  issue  of  The  Coin  Collector  goes 
to  press,  the  History  Channel  plans  to  include 
more  in  a  four-part  series  about  the  appeal  of 
gold  to  mankind.  Recently,  Beth  Deisher,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Coin  World,  named  the  bringing  to  mar¬ 
ket  of  numismatic  items  from  the  treasure  as 
the  number  one  news  story  of  the  past  year. 
The  Numismatist  has  run  several  features  about 
the  treasure.  Numismatic  News  has  done  like¬ 
wise,  and  some  very  beautiful  color  layouts 
have  appeared  in  Coins  and  COINage  maga¬ 
zines— and  this  is  just  a  short  list! 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we 
have  been  front  row  center  in  all  of  this— and 
how  enjoyable  it  has  been.  Now,  in  August 
2001 ,  of  the  8,500  or  so  gold  coins  recovered— 


mostly  1857-S  double  eagles  in  Mint  State- 
only  a  few  hundred  remain.  Of  the  485  gold 
ingots  found  in  the  S.S.  Central  America  trea¬ 
sure,  the  majority  have  been  sold. 

In  this  issue  I  invite  you  to  reserve  at  a  special 
pre-publication  price  the  great  (in  my  opinion, 
admittedly  biased!)  new  book,  A  California  Gold 
Rush  History  Featuring  Treasure  from  the  S.S. 
Central  America,  which  I  have  spent  nearly  two 
years  writing,  in  cooperation  with  a  staff  of 
researchers  and  with  many  contributors,  backed 
by  an  expense  running  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars!  As  the  “feature  article”  in 
this  issue  I  have  given  you  an  advance  peek  at  my 
Introduction  to  the  book  I  have  written  (see 
pages  6  &  7.)  This  unprecedented  project  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  California  Gold  Mar¬ 
keting  Group  and  our  success  in  the  selling  of 
coins  and  ingots  from  the  treasure.  The  enthusi¬ 
asm  within  and  outside  of  numismatics  has  far 
exceeded  our  fondest  expectation!  We  knew 
that  everyone  loves  a  treasure,  and  we  knew 
that  we  all  are  fortunate  that  in  our  lifetime  the 
greatest  of  all  American  gold  coin  treasures 
became  available,  but  we  did  not  know  how 
excited  everyone  would  be!  More  than  just  afew 
people  have  ordered  one  item— say  an  1857-S 
double  eagle— and  have  gone  on  to  order  other 
coins  (now  no  longer  available)  and  one  or 
several  gold  ingots.  This  new  book  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  delight  and  entertain  you— and 
give  you  more  information  on  the  California 
Gold  Rush,  of  the  coins  and  ingots  of  that  period, 
of  the  early  years  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  and 
other  aspects,  than  any  other  single  source.  At 
the  special  pre-publication  price  of  just  $149 
(plus  $5  postage),  it  is  highly  affordable. 

Each  copy  comes  with  a  special  bookplate 
signed  by  me,  Dwight  Manley  (president  of  the 
California  Gold  Marketing  Group),  and  the  two 
primary  discoverers  of  the  treasure.  Tommy  Th¬ 
ompson  and  Bob  Evans.  No  effort  or  expense  has 
been  spared  in  the  creation  or  printing  of  this 


book— and,  when  you  see  your  copy,  I  know  you’ll 
agree!  If  it  were  not,  in  effect,  financed  by  the 
treasure  coins,  this  book  would  probably  cost  the 
best  part  of  $500!  More  than  1,000  pages,  full- 
dazzling  color  throughout,  oversize  pages,  de¬ 
luxe  hard  binding,  quality  paper— the  works! 

I  also  invito  you  to  order  an  ISSS-dated 
Kellogg  &  Co.  $50  gold  commemorative  re¬ 
strike,  being  struck  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Historical  Society  and  from  gold 
actually  assayed  in  the  1850s  by  Kellogg  & 
Humbert.  Sixty  very  large  ingots  from  the  S.S. 
Central  America  were  used,  after  the  front  or 
face  of  the  ingot  was  carefully  removed  from 
the  main  body.  (More  about  the  ingot  faces  in 
a  moment.)  In  discussingand  planningthe  project 
with  Dwight  Manley,  I  had  mixed  emotions 
about  using  original  Kellogg  &  Humbert  ingots, 
but  we  both  agreed  that  otherwise  these  large 
and  heavy  ingots,  priced  at  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  each,  would  be  bought  only  by 
millionaires  and  no  doubt  relegated  to  storage 
in  bank  vaults— whereas,  by  using  the  metal 
from  the  ingots,  up  to  5,000  commemorative 
restrikes  could  be  made— to  reach  a  wide  audi¬ 
ence.  You  can  read  about  how  you  can  place 
your  order  (subject  to  confirmation  and  avail¬ 
ability).  I’ve  already  reserved  one  for  myself!  If 
you’ve  ever  dreamed  of  owning  an  original 
1855  Kellogg  &  Co.  $50,  typical  market  value 
$200,000  to  $300,000  or  so,  and  found  such  a 
hope  to  be  unrealistic— not  only  because  of  the 
value,  but  because  only  about  a  dozen  exist— 
the  commemorative  restrike  is  a  nice  alterna¬ 
tive,  for  less  than  $5,000. 

Recently,  Chris  Karstedt  and  I  went  to 
California,  to  the  vault  where  the  remaining 
ingots  from  the  S.  S.  Central  America,  along  with 
the  60  face  plates— each  quite  thick,  and  each 
bearing  all  of  the  original  face  inscriptions— are 
stored.  We  examined  each  and  every  one  of 
them— each  with  is  own  original  serial  number, 
fineness,  value  (in  1857),  weight,  and  the  pri¬ 


vate  Kellogg  &  Co.  Assayers  hallmark  stamp. 
Dwight  Manley  gave  us  first  pick,  and  we  quickly 
selected  about  35  that  had  great  eye  appeal. 
“You  can’t  have  that  many,”  Dwight  said,  so  we 
narrowed  down  our  picks  to  just  25.  I  bought 
one  for  myself  and  am  now  having  it  framed  for 
display  in  my  office.  If  you  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  about  owning  one  of  these,  please  let  us 
know.  Prices  have  not  yet  been  set,  but  are 
anticipated  to  be  in  the  general  range  of  $1 5,000 
to  $30,000,  or  a  fraction  of  what  the  entire 
original  ingot  would  have  cost.  As  part  of  the 
deal  I  would  be  happy  to  help  you  design  a 
framed  ensemble  for  your  own  display— per¬ 
haps  featuring  the  face  plate  at  the  center  and 
color  pictures  from  Tommy  Thompson’s  great 
book,  America’s  Lost  Treasure:  The  Ship  of  Gold. 
At  least,  that  is  what  I  am  doing  with  mine. 

Be  a  part  of  the  SS.  Outtral  Anwrka  pro* 
gram!  Even  in  theory,  no  greater  American  nu¬ 
mismatic  gold  treasure  could  exist!  Already, 
most  of  the  ingots  and  nearly  all  of  the  coins  have 
been  sold  out,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
they  are  all  gone.  Concerning  the  1855-dated 
Kellogg  &  Co.  commemorative  restrikes,  the 
announcement  in  this  issue  is  among  the  first— 
but  everyone  who  has  heard  about  it  has  been 
excited,  and  I  know  that  I  certainly  am! 

Thank  you  for  your  interest.  I  know  you’ll 
be  enthralled  with  your  personal  copy  of  my 
new  book,  and  if  you  order  an  ingot  or  coin,  I 
know  you’ll  treasure  them  forever.  To  order, 
just  call  our  Rare  Coin  Gallery  department  toll- 
free,  or  send  an  e-mail,  fax,  or  letter.  If  I  person¬ 
ally  can  help  with  any  questions  or  if  I  can  add 
to  what  this  special  issue  of  The  Coin  Collector 
relates,  ask  for  me,  and  I  will  be  at  your  service. 

Sincerely, 


Q.  David  Bowers 

President,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
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UNIQUE  Gold  ingots  from 

THE  S.S.  CENTRAL  AMERICA! 

"America’s  Lost  Treasure”  Is  Now  Available  to  You! 


The  California  Gold  Rush 


In  January  1848,  California  was  a 
quiet  place.  Several  hundred  people 
lived  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  main 
commercial  activity  was  the  trading  of 
hides  and  tallow  which  brought  occa¬ 
sional  ships  from  Boston  and  else¬ 
where  to  the  western  coast.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  trade  was  conducted  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands  (Hawaii),  Chile, 

Peru,  and  elsewhere.  Byjanuary  1848 
the  War  with  Mexico  had  not  yet 
been  settled,  but  California  had  been 
conquered  by  the  American  forces  un¬ 
der  the  Pacific  Squadron. 

Eureka! 

At  New  Helvetia  (New  Switzer¬ 
land),  Captain  John  A.  Sutter,  a  Swdss 
who  had  come  to  California  in  1839, 

Mshed  to  provide  a  source  for  lumber, 
which  was  fairly  scarce  in  CaJifomia  at 
the  time.  Captain  Sutter  enlisted  James 
Marshall  and  several  others  to  explore 
sites  for  a  sawmill  along  the  American 
River.  After  some  consideration,  a  spot 
was  selected  at  Coloma,  and  erection  of 
the  sawmill  began — a  stmcmre  made  of 
logs  and  employing  a  water  wheel  to 
operate  an  oscillating  vertical  saw. 

What  happened  next  is  subject  to 
several  versions,  but  in  essence, 

Marshall  was  looking  at  the  water  run¬ 
ning  through  the  tail  race  on  the 
morning  of  January  24,  1848,  when  he  saw  a  httle 
golden  sparkle,  a  gleaming  glint.  He  reached  down,  and 
extracted  a  small  flake.  It  looked  hke  gold!  As  historian 
Hubert  H.  Bancroft  would  later  write,  “The  mighty  se¬ 
cret  of  the  Sierras  stood  revealed!” 

“Eureka!”  or  “I  have  found  it,”  became  the  word  of  the 
day  and,  in  1849,  was  incorporated  as  the  state  motto. 

News  Spreads! 

The  excitement  of  gold  could  not  be  contained,  one 
person  told  another,  and  within  a  few  weeks  several  dozen 
men,  then  a  few  hundred  by  spring,  were  at  work  up  and 
down  the  American  River.  Before  long,  other  towns  on 
the  West  Coast  were  vacated  by  gold  seekers  and  during 
autumn  1848  ships  were  left  derelict  in  the  harbor  as  their 
crews  and  passengers  rushed  to  the  gold  fields. 

Scattered  accounts  of  the  California  discovery  were 
published  in  the  East  in  the  autumn,  but  it  was  not  until 
December  5, 1848,  that  disbelief  changed  to  reality  when, 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  President  James  Knox 
Polk  stated  that,  indeed,  gold  had  been  found  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  in  laige  quantities.  The  Gold  Rush  was  on! 

Coins  and  Mints  in  California 


By  summer  1849  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
newcomers  in  California,  but  not  enough  coins  to  go 
around.  Trade  was  conducted  in  gold  dust,  sometimes 
by  the  “pinch.”  The  shortage  of  coins  continued,  and 
beginning  in  1849  and  continuing  into  the  early  1850s, 
several  private  coining  firms  set  up  business  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  including  Moftat  &  Company,  joined  by  the  Pacific 
Company,  J.S.  Ormsby,  Dubosq,  Schultz,  and  others. 

In  1854  the  San  Francisco  Mint  opened,  using  facili¬ 
ties  formerly  occupied  by  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  of 
Gold.  During  the  first  year,  gold  coins  were  struck  there 
of  the  $1,  $2.50,  $5,  $10,  and  $20  denominations.  The 
highest  value  coin,  the  double  eagle,  became  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  choice.  Golden  double  eagles  were 
strictly  utiHtarian,  and  after  they  were  placed  into  circu¬ 
lation  they  soon  became  scattered,  worn,  damaged,  or 
lost.  So  far  as  is  known,  not  a  single  numismatist  saved 
an  example  of  a  Mint  State  double  eagle  in  the  1850s. 

It  took  a  while  for  the  San  Francisco  Mint  to  become 


fully  operational,  and  during  this  time,  extending  through 
1855,  private  minters  still  flourished.  The  need  for  gold  in¬ 
gots  continued,  and  in  that  city  several  assayers  held  forth, 
while  in  other  towns  a  few  assay  offices  were  active. 

Gold  Treasure  Shipped  to  the  East 

On  August  20,  1857,  several  hundred  passengers 
boarded  the  S.S.  Sonora  and  left  San  Francisco  headed 


was  coming.  In  any  event,  there  was 
no  alarm.  This  was  a  laige  ship,  well 
equipped,  and  with  an  experienced 
crew. 


Wind  and  Waves 

As  the  hours  passed,  the  breeze 
intensified  finally  reaching  gale 
force.  The  S.S.  Central  America  was 
tossed  about  in  the  waves,  but  con¬ 
tinued  on  her  course.  The  discom¬ 
fort  would  soon  be  over,  as  storms 
usually  passed  quickly.  The  expected 
calm  did  not  come.  By  daybreak  on 
Thursday,  the  ship  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  raging  hurricane.  Throughout 
the  day  the  fury  of  the  storm  and 
waves  increased,  but  the  ship  re¬ 
mained  watertight  and  the  engines 
functioned  properly. 

On  Friday  morning,  September 
1 1 ,  the  crew  was  still  in  control,  but 
the  steamer  had  begun  to  take  on 
water.  The  ship  was  tossing  vio¬ 
lently,  making  it  virtually  impossible 
to  feed  the  boilers. 

At  1 1  A.M.  Captain  Herndon  told 
die  passergers  that  the  ship  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  and  enlisted  the  aid  ofaU  men  to  bail 
water  with  a  bucket  brigade.  By  1 :00  in 
the  afternoon  the  risirg  water  in  the 
hold  had  quenched  die  boiler  fires,  and 
the  ship’s  immense  paddlewheels  came 
to  a  halt.  The  S.S.  Central  America  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 

Disaster 

By  mid-aftemoon,  the  lower  deck  and  many  cabins 
of  the  S.S.  Central  America  were  uninhabitable.  After  a 
tumultuous  wind  and  wave-whipped  night,  the  power¬ 
less  Central  America  wallowed  helplessly  in  a  raging  sea 
on  Saturday  morning,  September  12,  1857.  Captain 
Herndon  ordered  the  American  flag  to  be  flown  upside- 
down  as  a  distress  signal.  Before  8:00  A.M.  the  ship 
listed  sharply  on  its  side,  and  many  portholes,  some  bro¬ 
ken,  were  now  under  water. 

By  10:00  A.M.  the  hurricane  showed  signs  of  abating. 
However,  water  continued  to  fill  the  ship  and  it  seemed 
that  the  S.S.  Central  America  had  but  a  short  time  left. 

At  about  1:00  P.M.  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  sail  of 
the  brig  Marine  was  seen  on  the  horizon.  Aboard  the 
sinking  S.S.  Central  America  Captain  Herndon  ordered 
women  and  children  on  deck,  preparatory  to  boarding 
hfeboats.  In  the  coming  hours  the  storm-dam¬ 
aged  Marine  took  dozens  aboard. 

The  Central  America  continued  to  fill  with 
water.  By  now,  aU  baifing  had  ceased, 
and  most  of  the  ship  was  inundated. 
Pounding  waves  broke  up  walls  and 
floors  and  tore  away  sails,  spars,  and 
equipment.  At  about  7:50  in  the 
evening.  Captain  Herndon  ordered 
rockets  to  be  fired  downward  to  sig¬ 
nal  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  while 
bravely  trying  to  reassure  the  438 
men  remaining  that  rescue  vessels  were  bound  to  come 
along. 

A  few  minutes  past  8:00  a  tremendous  wave  hit 
the  S.S.  Central  America.  She  shuddered,  timbers 
broke,  and  with  hundreds  of  men  huddled  at  her 
front  and  Captain  Herndon  on  the  starboard  paddle- 
box,  she  slipped  at  a  sharp  angle  beneath  the  waves. 
Many,  including  Herndon,  went  down  with  the  ship, 
while  others  clung  to  wreckage  or  bobbed  about  in 
hollow  tin  or  cork-filled  life  preservers.  Soon  there¬ 
after  the  Central  America  came  to  rest  in  the  darkness 
7,200  feet  below  the  surface,  about  160  miles  ofF- 


San  Francisco  in  the  days  before  the  Gold  Rush. 


south  toward  Panama  City.  Aboard  was  over  $1.6  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  gold — thousands  of  freshly  minted  1857- 
S  double  eagles,  some  earlier  $20  coins  as  well,  ingots, 
and  gold  in  other  forms.  In  due  course  the  S.S.  Sonora 
landed  at  Panama  City,  and  the  passengers  disem¬ 
barked.  The  treasure  was  put  aboard  a  special  ba^age 
car  on  the  Panama  Railroad.  Soon,  the  train  arrived  in 
Aspinwall,  the  passengers  alighted,  and  the  treasure 
was  carefully  transported  to  storage. 

In  early  September,  the  next  leg  of  the  trip  began 
aboard  the  sidewheel  steamer  S.S.  Central  America  (earlier 
known  as  the  S.S.  George  Law),  now  on  its  44th  voyage. 
Captain  William  Herndon,  fimous  in  the  naval  service, 
including  ftir  his  explorations  of  the  Amazon  River,  was 
in  command.  A  pleasant  journey  was  anticipated  by  all. 

In  those  days,  weather  forecasting  was  not  scientific. 
How  to  distinguish  between  a  gale  or  small  storm  and  a 
major  hurricane  was  simply  a  guess.  At  5:30  A.M.  on 
Wednesday,  September  9,  the  ship’s  second  officer  noted 
that  there  was  a  breeze  kicking  up  swells.  Perhaps  a  storm 


shore  of  Charleston,  SC.  Passenger  gold  was  scattered  f 
here  and  there  around  the  ship’s  hulk  and  the  sur-  f, 
rounding  sea  bottom.  In  the  hold,  the  treasure  of  gold 
coins  and  ingots  remained  intact. 

At  final  reckoning  of  the  disaster,  about  425  souls 
were  lost.  Only  153  were  saved. 

“America’s  Lost  Treasure” 

The  scene  changes  to  more  than  a  century  later.  The 
S.S.  Central  America  remained  undiscovered  until  the 
1980s  when,  using  historical  notes  combined  with 
state-of-the-art  technology  and  scientific  research,  the 
Columbus-America  Discovery  Group  located  the  ship 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Images  soon  revealed  a 
display  of  a  veritable  king’s  ransom  in  gold  coins  and  in¬ 
gots  on  the  sea  bottom,  where  they  had  remained  for 
well  over  a  century. 

Using  the  sophisticated  robotic  submersible  Nemo,  the 
explorers  brought  to  the  surface  over  7,000  coins  and 
several  hundred  gold  ingots,  many  of  which  were  so  care¬ 
fully  preserved  by  sea  sediments  that  upon  conservation 
they  proved  to  be  “as  good  as  new,”  brilliant,  sparkling, 
and  what  numismatists  designate  as  Mint  State! 

Most  of  the  find  consisted  of  $20  pieces  dated  1857, 
firom  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Several  hundred  gold  ir^ots 
were  found — ^most  of  a  size  that  had  not  been  known  to 
exist  previously  and  far  exceeding  anythir^  held  in  private 
hands  or  even  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

But  it  was  found!  Excitement  prevailed! 

And,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  there  is  no  other 
lost  ship  with  a  similarly  valued  Gold  Rush  era  treasure 
aboard!  The  S.S.  Central  America  was  and  is  unique! 

Following  its  amazing  discovery  of  the  ship  and 
countless  court  decisions,  the  Columbus-America  Dis¬ 
covery  Group  sought  to  bring  the  long-lost  treasure  of 
the  S.S.  Central  America  to  market.  Arrangements  were 
perfected  with  the  California  Gold  Marketing  Group, 
headed  by  Dwight  Manley,  to  acquire  Columbus- 
America  Discovery  Group’s  holdings. 

Principals  of  the  group  sought  to  distribute  the  items 
in  a  manner  which  would  insure  their  appreciation.  A 
program  was  created  whereby  coins  available  in  multiples 


EXCITEME.NT! 


In  recent  times  we  have  been  front  row  center  in  the 
describing  and  evaluating  of  the  gold  coins  from  the  S.S. 
Central  America.  This  has  included  preparing  publicity  for 
the  California  Gold  Marketing  Group  (of  which  we  are  a 
part),  marketing  the  1857'S  and  1856'S  double  eagles  early 
last  spring  helping  with  the  “Ship  of  Gold”  program  given  by 
Bob  Evans  in  various  venues  (at  the  ANA  Convention  last 
summer,  this  was  reported  as  being  the  most  popular  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  history  of  the  ANA’s  Numismatic  Theatre!), 
and  other  aspects. 

Dave  Bowers  of  our  staff,  in  concert  with  a  research  team 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  museums  and  societies  all  over 
America,  is  now  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  great 
book,  A  California  Gold  Rush  History  Featuring  Treasure  from 
the  S.S.  Central  America,  the  publication  details  of  which 
will  be  announced  soon.  Important  to  the  present  offering, 
a  special  deluxe  version  of  this  book  will  be  printed  and 
included  with  each  ingot  purchased! 


Having  reviewed  the  wonderful  ingots  from  the  trea¬ 
sure — each  unique  and  with  a  different  combination  of 
weight,  fineness,  value,  and  serial  number — Dave  Bowers 
and  our  other  staffers  have  selected  those  which  we  feel  are 
especially  choice.  We  also  have  a  very  limited  selection  of 
1856-S  and  1857-S  $20  coins  still  in  stock  from  what  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive,  most  important,  most  histori¬ 
cally  significant  offerings  in  the  history  of  numismatics. 

Gold  ingots,  many  of  which  are  unique,  from  the  “Ship 
of  Gold,”  the  S.S.  Central  America,  are  now  available  for 
you  to  own! 


I'he  San  Francisco  Mint. 

would  be  sold.  General  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  gold  ingots  was  set 
for  the  year  2001 — and,  right 
now,  we  are  there! 

National  Treasure 


oflBower^a®^ 
y  af  i-80Q^22i5993  or  Van-SiSsitttisbF 
David  Hall  Rare  Coins  at  1-800-795- 
7575.  Iiigots  are  subject  to  avaikbiiity. 


CAGB-228  Made  by 
Henry  Hentsch,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Assayer.  Serial  num¬ 
ber  3220,  original  value 
$1,142.34,  63.30  ounces, 
873  FINE. 


% 


Artist’s  rendering  of 
events  aboard  the 
lloimdering  S.S. 
Central  America 


Most  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  treasures  cannot  be 
owned.  There  is  only  one  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  and  it  is  in 

the  Smithsonian  Institution.  There  is  only  one  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  and  it  is  in  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives.  The  unique  Mona  Lisa  is  in  the  Louvre. 

While  many  historical  artifacts,  accessories,  ship 
components,  and  other  items  recovered  from  the  S.S. 
Central  America  are  being  preserved  for  study  by  institu¬ 
tions  and  others,  there  are  enough  coins  that  this,  truly, 
has  become  a  national  treasure  that  can  be  shared. 

Thus,  coins  and  ingots  of  a  quality  that  has  rarely  been 
seen  before,  and  would  have  been  unavailable  at  any  cost, 
are  being  offered  to  a  worldwide  audience.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  numismatics  has  there  been  such  an  op¬ 
portunity,  and  never  again  will  such  an  opportunity  occur. 
By  contacting  us  today  for  information  about  gold  ingots, 
you  will  be  a  part  of  liistory — and  will  be  able  to  person¬ 
ally  own  a  part  of  “America’s  Lost  Treasure”,  an  ingot 
from  the  “Ship  of  Gold.” 


Above:  Bob  Evans, 
Dave  Bowers  and 
Dwight  Manley  hold 
one  of  the  “brick¬ 
sized”  ingots. 

Left:  Bob,  Andrew 
Bowers,  and  Dwight 
in  the  California 
Gold  Marketing 
Group  vault. 


I  12  Month  Financing 
i  Available  to  Qualified  Buyers 

I  East  Coast:  1-800-222-5993  f 

I  (Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries)  | 

(  West  Coast:  1-800-759-7575  I 

s  (David  Hall  Rare  Coins) 

y  ’ 

We  have  hand  selected  a  variety  of  ingots  from  four  of 
the  five  different  assayers,  some  of  which  are  available  im¬ 
mediately  and  others  which  will  come  to  the  market  over 
the  next  few  months: 


It  3120 

B  R0  fijji 


CAGB-346 

Made  by  Justh  & 
Hunter,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Assayer.  Serial 
number  433 1 ,  origi¬ 
nal  value  $870.26, 
48.39  ounces,  870 
FINE. 


fexJ-'-t  '  V 

O'. 


CAGB-377 

Made  by  Justh 
&  Hunter,  San 
Francisco 
Assayer.  Serial 
number  9520,  original  value  $681.69, 
36.08  ounces,  914  FINE. 


CAGB-420  Made  by 
Kellogg  &  Hunter,  San 
Francisco  Assayer.  Serial 
number  367,  original  value 
$600.94,  37.08  ounces,  784 
FINE. 


Kellogg  &  Humbert,  San  Francisco:  The  most 
numismatically  famous  partnership,  as  both  Kellogg  and 
Humbert  were  well  known  producers  of  coins. 

Harris,  Marchand  &  Co.,  Sacramento  and  Marysville: 
Only  a  few  of  these  ingots  remain. 

Justh  &  Hunter,  San  Francisco  and  Marysville:  Rather 
scarce  in  the  selection.  As  Dave’s  new  book  will  detail, 
Emil  Justh  was  a  well-known  lithographer  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  but  we  are  fortunate  that  he  turned  his  talents  to 
assaying! 

Henry  Hentsch,  San  Francisco:  Hentsch  was  one  of  the 
great  entrepreneurs  of  the  city.  A  first-rate  assayer  who 
created  very  beautiful  ingots,  he  was  also  involved  in  real 
estate  and  other  interesting  ventures. 


Prices  range  from  the  high  $70,000s  on  up  (or  even 
higher  if  you  want  a  “brick”). 

Interested?  Give  Gail  Watson  or  Chris  Karstedt  of  Bowers 
and  Merena  a  call  at  1-800-222-5993  (East  Coast)  and  Van 
Simmons  of  David  Hall  Rare  Coins  at  1-800-759-7575  (West 
Coast)  for  details. 

Already,  several  people  have  expressed  interest  in  buying 
a  full  set  of  one  from  each  assayer.  However,  most  inquiries 
have  been  to  the  effect  of:  “I  want  a  single  great  ingot  for  my 
collection!”  And,  they  all  are  great! 


FOR  OFFERS  OF  IXGOT  FACEPUTES 


I 
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Ite  SS,  CmtirmI  America 


Septendier  3, 2001 


The  greatest  numismatic  book  ever  written  on  the  Gold  Rush! 


<  .  v_ 


^  /  I  ' 


Take  the  greatest  gold  coin  treasure  ever  found,  add  to  it  the  greatest  gold  ingot  treasure 
ever  found,  blend  in  the  incredible  saga  of  the  S.S.  Central  America  and  its  loss  at  sea,  add 
the  story  of  the  Columbus- America  Discovery  Group  and  how  the  long-lost  ship  was 
found  7,200  feet  down  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  treasure  recovered,  and  you  have  part 
of  the  thrilling  narrative  in  this  book. 

With  a  budget  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  Dwight  Manley  and  the 
California  Gold  Marketing  Group  commissioned  me  to  create  a  book  that  would  not  only 
include  the  5,S.  Central  America  saga,  but,  far  beyond  that,  would  encompass  one  of  the 
most  dynamic,  most  memorable  eras  in  American  history — the  Cahfomia  Gold  Rush. 

With  nearly  a  dozen  researchers  helping  me  at  times,  no  effort  or  expense  was  spared  to 
seek  rare  prints  and  engravings,  first-person  accounts  of  miners,  unpubHshed  archival 
material  from  libraries  and  universities  from  coast  to  coast,  and  more. 

The  Cahfomia  Gold  Rush  began  on  January  24,  1848,  when  a  succession  of  events  was 
set  into  motion  that  forever  changed  the  map  of  America.  By  1857,  when  the  S.S.  Central 
America  and  its  treasure  were  lost  in  a  hurricane,  the  boundaries  extended  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  West  as  we  know  it  became  defined. 

While  the  romance  and  legends  of  the  Wild  West  have  been  told  many  times,  and  while 
the  Gold  Rush  has  furnished  the  subject  for  many  books,  films,  and  exhibits,  it  was  my 
objective  to  create  something  vastly  different:  a  narrative  that  would  focus  on  precious  gold 
metal  itself,  how  it  was  mined,  refined,  made  into  ingots,  and  struck  into  coins.  In  the  book 
you  will  “visit”  mines,  private  mints,  and  assay  offices,  you  will  “be  there”  when  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  opens  for  business  in  1854,  and,  you  wiU  also  see  how  the  coins  were 
used — ^first  person  accounts  of  $50  “slugs”  being  spent  in  gambHng  haUs  in  the  mining 
camps,  brilliant  double  eagles  being  exchanged  for  goods  and  services,  and  more. 

I  have  endeavored  to  describe  this  American  epic  in  chronological  order  as  it  hap¬ 
pened — from  the  discovery  of  gold  to  the  travels  of  the  Forty  Niners  by  land  and  sea,  to  the 
Vigilantes  who  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  to  the  triumphs  and  tragedies  of  miners 
in  the  gold  fields.  All  told,  this  has  been  the  research  experience  of  my  hfe.  Regardless  of 
any  budget,  I  could  never  have  done  this  alone — and  great  credit  goes  to  the  many  people 
who  helped,  a  hsting  of  contributors  which  might  was  well  be  the  Who’s  Who  in  California 
Gold  Rush  History  combined  with  Who ’s  Who  in  the  History  of  Pioneer  and  San  Francisco  Gold 
Coins. 

While  I  believe  that  the  book  would  stand  on  its  owm  no  matter  how  it  was  presented,  it 
is  incredible  that  the  Cahfomia  Gold  Marketing  Group  spared  no  expense  in  creating  a 
large  fully  color  illustrated  volume  of  over  1,000  pages  in  length — printed  on  high  quahty 
paper  and  in  a  quality  bindings. 

I  hope  you  will  add  a  copy  to  your  personal  library.  I  believe  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  you  for 
many  years  and  will  become  a  “treasure”  in  its  own  right.  And,  your  complete  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed. 

If  after  you  receive  your  copy  you  could  send  me  a  note,  I  would  love  to  hear  from  you. 
In  this  book  I  feel  that  I  am  sharing  part  of  my  life! 

Please  read  the  description  on  the  pages  to  follow,  and  take  advantage  of  our  special  Pre- 
Publication  Offer. 

Thank  you, 


One  of  the  greatest  rare  coin  publishing  projects  ever  accompHshed 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  completion.  Sponsored  by  the  Cahfomia  Gold 
Marketing  Group  (Dwight  Manley)  and  written  by  Q.  David  Bowers, 
with  a  budget  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,^  California 
Gold  Rush  History  featuring  the  treasure  from  the  S.S.  Central  America  will 
soon  be  pubhshed.  We  invite  you  to  order  your  copy  now  at  a  special 
pre-publication  discount  and  be  among  the  first  to  receive  your  copy  of 
this  spectacular  book. 

The  Discovery  of  Gold 

The  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter’s  Mill  on  January  24,  1848,  ignited  the 
greatest  gold  msh  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Soon,  Forty-Niners  came  to  CaH- 
fbmia  by  wagon  and  ship,  explored  for  gold,  found  treasure,  and  soon  ex¬ 
panded  America  from  sea  to  shining  sea,  opening  up  the  great  West.  Never 
before  had  such  an  expansion  occurred  within  a  short  period  of  time,  and 
never  before  in  American  history  were  developments  more  frr-reaching. 

The  field  of  numismatics  was  afiected  beyond  measure.  So  much  gold  was 
discovered  that  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  hteraUy  overwhelmed  beginning 
in  1849,  and  additional  gold  was  sent  for  coinage  to  the  Charlotte,  Dahlonega, 
and  New  Orleans  mints.  Two  new  denominations  were  produced  to  help 
transform  the  flood  of  precious  metal  into  coins.  The  gold  dollar  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1849  and  the  double  eagle  in  1850,  the  last  becoming  America’s 
most  popular  gold  coin  in  terms  of  the  total  free  value  produced. 


Nobody  cm  tell 
the  story  of  the  S.S, 
Central  America 
better  thm 
Q.  David  Bowers, 


Coiners  and  AssayeK 

In  the  meantime  in  Cahfomia,  a  host  of  private  minters  and  assayers 
commenced  business,  including  Moffat  &  Co.,  Miners  Bank,  Pacific 
Company,  J.S.  Ormsby,  and  more,  followed  in  1854  by  the  estabfish- 
ment  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  These  dramatically  altered  the  pan¬ 
orama  of  American  coins  and,  in  time,  numismatics,  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  much  of  what  we  know  and  appreciate  today. 

About  the  Book 

No  expense  or  efibrt  has  been  spared  to  create  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive,  most  interesting,  most  informative,  and  most  useful  numis¬ 
matic  books  ever  created.  Printed  in  fuU  color  throughout,  on  high  qual¬ 
ity  glossy  paper,  extensively  illustrated,  beautifully  bound,  and  over 
1,000  pages,  A  California  Gold  Rush  History  featuring  the  treasure  from  the 
S.S.  Central  America  will  be  a  gold  mine  of  numismatic  information  plus 
a  virtual  in-depth  “experience”  —  a  “you  are  there”  visit  to  the  Gold 
Rush,  as  it  happened. 

You  will  “visit”  assay  offices  and  mints,  you’ll  be  at  a  casino  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  pile  of  $50  gold  slugs  is  wagered,  you’ll  take  an  insider’s 
tour  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  you’ll  be  in  a  prairie  schooner  crossing 
the  great  desert,  you’ll  be  aboard  a  steamship  in  the  Pacific,  and  you’ll 
strike  gold  in  a  mining  camp!  Adventure  after  adventure,  scenario  after 
scenario  beckons!  Often,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction!  And,  with  the 
help  of  dozens  of  institutions  and  private  researchers,  including  the  Wells 
Fargo  Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Huntington  Library, 
the  Cahfornia  Historical  Society,  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  more,  each 
topic  is  carefully  annotated  and  referenced — ^providing  one  of  the  most 
accurate,  most  authoritative  accounts  ever  to  reach  print. 

About  the  S.S.  Central  America 

Routtding  out  the  scenario,  and  providing  the  financing  and  actually 
the  subsidy  for  this  immense  volume,  was  the  loss  of  the  S.S.  Central 
America  at  sea  on  September  12,  1857,  and  the  later  finding  and  recov¬ 
ery  by  the  Columbus-America  Discovery  Group  of  an  immense  treasure 
worth  untold  miUions  of  dollars.  The  story  of  the  ship — ^with  much  in¬ 
formation  never  before  available  in  a  single  volume — includes  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  fabulous  gold  coins  and  ingots  found  as  part  of 
the  treasure,  comprising  the  appendices  of  this  27-chapter  volume. 

Excitement,  pathos,  drama,  glory,  tragedy — the  vast  panorama  of  the 
Gold  Rush  and  coinage  will  come  to  fife.  When  you  are  finished  with 
this  book,  you  will  have  had  a  very  enjoyable  experience  and  you  will 
also  be  very  knowledgeable  on  the  subject. 

The  special  Foreword  to  the  book  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Pdehard 
Doty,  curator  of  the  National  Coin  Collection  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Guarantee!  We  positively  guarantee  that  when  you 
receive  your  copy  you  will  find  it  to  be  everything  we 
say,  and  more  —  a  numismatic  and  historical  defight, 
an  adventure  in  reading,  a  fantastic  volume  which  you 
will  enjoy.  If  not,  an  instant  cash  refund  awaits  you 
within  30  days. 
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Hie  Centra/  America  Coin  Collector 


September  3, 2001 
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No  other  single  event  in  our  nation’s  history 
is  more  important  to  its  economic  development 
than  the  California  Gold  Rush  of  1849.  Q. 
David  Bowers  brings  to  hfe  the  stories  and  real 
adventures  in  this  new  book,  A  California  Gold 
Rush  History  Featuring  Treasure from  the  S.S.  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  Anyone  who  even  thinks  of  own¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  1 857  treasure  will  be  mesmer¬ 
ized  by  the  personal  way  the  author  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  tragic  events,  which  lead  up  to  the 
sinking  of  the  ship,  and  to  the  recent  recovery 
of  its  treasure. 

With  its  gold  bars  and  coins  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gold  Rush  days  valued  at  over  1 00  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  the  treasure  from  the  Central 
America  is  truly  history  that  collectors  can  hold 
in  their  hands. 

— H.  Robert  Campbell 

President,  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion 


The  California  Gold  Rush  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  in  American  numismatic  history. 
Dave  Bowers’  book  is  not  only  the  best  book 
on  the  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever 
written  on  any  numismatic  subject.  Collectors 
and  dealers,  novices  and  pros,  aU  rare  coin  en¬ 
thusiasts  will  learn  from  and  have  lots  of  fun 
with  Dave  Bowers’  latest  numismatic  literary 
masterpiece. 

— David  Hall 

CEO,  Collectors  Universe 

Founder,  PCGS 


c^ere  is  a  summary 
of  the  book: 
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The  bucket  bngade  on  the  S.S 
Central  America. 
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Length:  Over  1,000  pages. 

High  quality  glossy  paper. 

Full  color  throughout  the  book — including  gold  coins  and  ingots. 

Large  format  pages. 

Beautiful  hardbound  quality. 

FuUy  annotated  and  indexed. 

Comprehensive  information  concerning  private  and  federal  gold  coins  of  the  era. 
Details  on  mints  and  assay  oflSces. 

Much  information  never  before  available  in  a  single  volume. 

Produced  at  an  expense  involving  over  $200,000  in  research  and  preparation. 

An  unsurpassed,  unequalled  “grand”  book  you  wiU  treasure  forever!  \ 

27  chapters  plus  four  appendices.  \ 

list  price:  $199  (plus  $5  shipping) « 

Shipping  date  anticipated  to  be  January  1,  2002. 

Special  pre>'puhliceei6n  ufTer*  $149  (plus  $S  ibippittg)^ 


Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed! 


Pre-Publication  Order  Special 


If  you  take  advantage  of  this  pre-publication  offer,  you  can  have  your  copy  of  yd  California  Gold 
Rush  History  numbered  and  ’with  the  signatures  of  Q.  Da-vid  Bowers,  author;  Tommy  Thomp¬ 
son,  discoverer  of  the  shipwreck;  Bob  Evans,  chief  scientific  researcher  for  Columbus-America 
Discovery  Group;  and  Dwight  Manley,  head  of  the  Cahfomia  Gold  Marketing  Group. 

You  can  order  your  copy  of  this  incredible  book  in  three  waysi 

1.  By  Ph0rti:  Call  our  Publications  Department  at  800-222-5993  with  your  credit 
card  in  hand. 

2.  By  matt  or  fax:  Complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  our  Pubfications  De¬ 
partment  at  the  address  below  or  fax  to  (603)  569-5319. 

3.  By  InkttteU  Go  to  our  website  at  www.bowersandmerena.com  and  click  on: 

S.5.  Central  America  Treasure;, 
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If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  time  machine 
I  am  sure  that  Q.  David  Bowers  would  be  driv¬ 
ing  it.  In  his  latest  book  he  takes  us  back  to  the 
Gold  Rush  in  California  and  gives  readers  an 
up-close  and  personal  look  at  the  characters, 
times  and  treasures  of  that  period.  This  is  a 
book  unlike  any  other  on  the  subject.  Combin¬ 
ing  history  with  the  very  tangible  items  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  S.S.  Central  America  is  a  thrill  that 
makes  it  all  come  alive. 

— Ken  Bressett 

Editor,  A  Guide  Book  of  U.S.  Coins 

The  prolific  mind  of  Dave  Bowers  has 
once  again  generated  a  historical  study,  which 
promises  to  become  a  hobby  standard  which 
will  be  referenced  for  decades  to  come  by 
both  historians  and  numismatists.  In  it  he 
adeptly  weaves  the  historical  record  of  the 
California  Gold  Rush  era  and  the  money  it 
spawned  into  the  fabric  of  the  human  experi¬ 
ence. 

Bowers  presents  a  historical  record  in  a  form 
which  makes  for  easy  and  enjoyable  reading,  ef¬ 
fectively  estabhshing  that  the  truth  is,  indeed,  in 
many  instances,  stranger  than  fiction.  Those 
who  pick  up  the  book  will  certainly  find 
theirselves  quickly  captured  by  the  intriguing 
interplay  of  history,  numismatics  and  the  hu¬ 
man  element. 

Clifford  Mishler, 

Krause  Pubfications 

The  book  is  an  enormous  nugget  of  gold. 

— Eric  Newman 

Author,  researcher 

As  I  continue  through  this  &scinating  story,  I 
realized  that  what  I’m  really  reading  is  a  compen¬ 
dium  or  distillation  of  an  entire  Gold  Rush  library. 
I  suspect  that,  in  future  years,  this  book  could  well 
become  the  standard  survey  of  the  subject — and 
I’m  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  for  tliis  advance 
reading. 

1  must  say,  I  sense  a  depth  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  telling  of  this  particular  story,  coupled  with 
detailed  documentation  of  references,  that  to¬ 
gether  raise  it  “a  notch  above.”  That’s  not  to  be¬ 
little  your  many  other  fine  works,  but  only  to  say 
that  I  sense  something  deeper  here,  some  aware¬ 
ness  of  humanity  in  all  its 
commingled  altniism  and 
greed,  that  makes  for  a 
greater  sense  of  universality. 
Magnuin-Cpus-in-Progress? 
e’est  possible... 

-  -Hany  E.  Salyards 
Editor,  Fenny-Wise 
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Introduction 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


The  Introduction  from  A  California  Gold  Rush  History  Featuring  Treasure  from  the 
S.S.  Central  America,  soon  to  be  published: 

Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold, 

Molten,  graven,  hammered,  and  rolled; 

Heavy  to  get  and  hght  to  hold;  : 

Hoarded,  bartered,  bought  and  sold. 

Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled: 

Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard-mold; 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold;  '  rf  :  ,  -r 

Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 

Good  or  bad  a  thousand-fold! 

— Old  British  poem 


of  monte  and  faro,  and  roulette  wheels  spun — for  those  are  the  accounts  that  tell  of  $5  half 
eagles  in  little  piles  and  heavy  $50  “slugs.”  Were  I  to  relate  an  equal  number  of  stories  about 
churches  and  libraries — of  which  there  were  many  in  CaUfomia  in  the  Gold  Rush  era — I  am 
afraid  that  scarcely  a  coin  would  be  mentioned!  Of  course,  the  present  and  quite  correct  emphasis 
also  ties  in  nicely  with  the  modern  popular  themes  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  and  their  stage¬ 
coaches,  the  “Wild  West,”  shoot-outs  and  lynchings,  and  other  such  stuff.  Indeed,  any  number 
of  true  events  related  in  the  following  pages  could,  with  little  effort,  be  adapted  to  an  absorb¬ 
ing  Hollywood  script! 

J.D.  Borthwick,  an  English  writer,  commented  on  the  coin  situation  in  Cahfomia  in  1851: 

Coin  was  very  scarce  [in  the  mining  camps] ,  what  there  was  being  nearly  all  absorbed  by  the  gam¬ 
blers,  who  required  it  for  convenience  in  carrying  on  their  business.  Ordinary  payments  were  made 
in  gold  dust,  every  store  being  provided  with  a  pair  of  gold  scales  in  which  the  miner  weighed  out 
sufficient  dust  from  his  buckskin  purse  to  pay  for  his  purchases.  In  general  trading,  gold  dust  was 
taken  at  $16  an  ounce;  but  in  the  towns  and  villages,  at  the  agencies  of  the  various  San  Francisco 
bankers  and  express  companies,  it  was  bought  at  a  higher  price,  according  to  the  quahty  of  the  dust, 
and  as  it  was  more  or  less  in  demand  for  remittance  to  New  Y ork. . . . 


On  her  way  from  Panama  to  New  York  City  in  1857,  the  sidewheel  steamer  5.S.  Central 
America  encountered  an  unexpected  hurricane.  After  being  tossed  by  mountainous  seas  for 
several  days,  on  the  night  of  September  12  the  278-foot,  2,141-ton  vessel  shpped  below  the 
waves.  Carried  to  a  watery  grave  in  7,200  feet  of  water  200  miles  off  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
hna  were  about  425  men,  with  only  153  survivors,  among  whom  were  all  the  women  and  all 
but  one  of  the  children  on  the  ship.  The  exception  was  a  boy  who  did  not  want  to  go  into  a 
hfeboat  unless  his  adult  brother  could  accompany  him,  and  this  request  was  denied. 

By  1857,  the  Cahfomia  Gold  Rush  was  in  its  mature  era,  the  output  of  precious  metal  hav¬ 
ing  peaked  in  1853.  Coins  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint  (which  had  opened  in  1854)  and  from 
several  private  coiners,  as  well  as  gold  bars,  were  shipped  on  a  regular  basis  from  California  to 
the  East,  particularly  to  New  York  City,  from  which  point  the  gold  went  to  banks,  the  United 
States  Assay  Office,  and  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  among  other  destinations,  including  trans¬ 
shipment  to  London,  the  center  of  the  world  gold  market. 

The  typical  itinerary  for  such  gold  was  by  sidewheel  steamer  from  San  Francisco,  southward 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Panama,  at  which  point  the  treasure  was  transferred  to  the  48-mile- 
long  Panama  Railroad  for  its  journey  across  the  Isthmus.  On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus, 
a  connection  was  made  with  another  steamer  at  the  newly  built  town  of  AspinwaU  (later  named 
Colon)  forTtransport  to  JSlew  YorktjCity  or  another  port^^.  7,., 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  Atlantic-side  steamers,  at  first  known  as  the  S.S.  George  Law, 
then  as  the  S.S.  Central  America,  and  her  44th  voyage,  her  crew  and  passengers,  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  $1,600,000  (1857  value)  of  gold  coins  and  ingots,  a  figure  which  includes  publicly  re¬ 
corded  treasures  as  well  as  treasure  in  the  hands  of  her  passengers. 

Fast  forward  to  1986,  when  a  group  of  daring  modern-day  adventurers,  organized  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  as  the  Columbus-America  Discovery  Group,  mounted  an  academic  study 
combined  with  a  search  at  sea  and  located  the  long-lost  “ship  of  gold”  (as  it  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  in  modern  accounts).  For  Tommy  Thompson,  Robert  Evans,  and  Barry  Schatz, 
founders  of  Columbus-America  Discovery  Group,  the  saga  was  just  beginning — and  would 
be  played  out  in  a  set  of  fascinating  circumstances,  culminating  in  2000  with  the  first  sale  of 
gold  coins  and  bars  from  the  ship,  by  which  time  Dwight  Manley  and  his  California  Gold 
Marketing  Group  had  been  given  a  supporting  role. 


%  «  % 


In  the  nearly  15  years  since  the  discovery  of  the  ship  and  much  of  its  gold  treasure,  several 
books  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  first  was  Story  of  an  American  Tragedy.  Survivors’ 

Accounts  of  the  Sinking  of  the  Steamship 
CENTRAL  AMERICA,  compiled  by 
Judy  Conrad  of  Columbus-America 
Discovery  Group,  a  valuable  archive 
which  has  been  utihzed  extensively  in 
the  present  work.  The  second  was 
Normand  E.  Klare’s  impressive  study. 
The  Final  Voyage  of  the  Central  America 
1857,  a  volume  that  can  be  called  defini¬ 
tive  regarding  the  ship.  Third  was  Ship 
of  Gold  in  the  Deep  Blue  Sea,  by  Gary 
Kinder,  which  made  the  best-seUer  fists 
and  which  concentrated  upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  of  Columbus-America 
Discovery  Group  in  recovering  the 
treasure.  The  fourth,  America’s  Lost 
Treasure:  A  Pictorial  Chronicle  of  the  Sink- 
fdfiVl  Recovery  of  the  United  States  Mail 

Steamship  Central  America,  by  Tommy 
Thompson,  brought  to  print  many  photographs  from  the  Gold  Rush  era  and  the  early  days  of 
the  ship,  plus  scenes  oothe  Columbus-America  Discovery  Group  recovery,  accompanied  by 
a  fascinating  narrative. 

The  present  book  draws  upon  contemporary  documents,  references,  and  accounts,  plus 
later  books,  plus  the  author’s  numismatic  research,  to  present  to  the  reader  a  history  of  the  Gold 
Rush  and  the  5.S.  Central  America  with  especial  focus  on  numismatic  considerations — the  sto¬ 
ries  behind  the  glittering  double  eagles  and  the  golden  bars  and  ingots — ^with  relatively  little 
of  this  information  duplicated  by  the  earlier  S.S.  Central  America  books  mentioned. 


«  «  « 


In  the  present  text  there  are  many  descriptions  and  accounts  involving  gambling  establish¬ 
ments — from  tents  to  glittering  palaces — and  other  places  where  cards  were  turned  in  games 


llbf  SS,  GeMtal 


Another  account,  this  one  of  Sacramento,  suggests  that  while  coins  might  have  been  scarce 
in  hotels  or  mercantile  establishments,  they  could  be  found  at  gaming  tables,  in  this  instance 
a  50-foot  canvas-covered  casino  known  as  the  Round  Tent,  a  major  attraction  in  that  city: 

Coin  was  at  that  time  too  scarce  to  be  used  as  a  betting  currency  by  both  parties  at  a  game,  and 
consequently,  gold  dust,  in  bags,  became  the  pledge  of  chance.  Those  who  indulged  in  betting  de¬ 
posited  their  bags  of  gold  with  the  players,  and  drew  from  the  gamesters  the  amount  of  coin  neces¬ 
sary  to  play  with  convenience  as  a  sort  of  loan — a  loan  which  seldom  failed  to  work  the  speedy  min 
of  the  parties  negotiating  the  favor. 


The  old  saying,  “truth  can  be  stranger  than  fiction,”  certainly  applies  to  the  Gold  Rush.  You 
will  read  about  a  safe  in  an  office  on  a  San  Francisco  dock  being  lowered  by  a  burglar  through 
a  hole  he  had  cut  in  the  floor — to  a  waiting  boat  below — only  to  be  chased  and  captured  and — 
what  else? — “tried”  by  the  Vigilante  Committee  and  strung  up  by  a  rope.  You  will  read  about 
a  little  gold-mining  camp  first  called  Bedbug,  then  Freezeout,  then,  with  a  degree  of  respect, 
lone — from  a  character  in  a  classic  story  {The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii).  You  will  read  about  coins 
and  coiners — and  would-be  coiners,  such  as  the  new  arrival  in  San  Francisco  who  wrote  to  the 
East  in  autumn  1849  to  state  that  all  private  minting  opportunities  had  already  been  exploited 
by  others  (and,  just  to  think,  such  firms  as  Wass,  Molitor  &  Co.  and  Kellogg  &  Co.  had  not 
started  business  yet!). 

Perhaps  more  than  anything,  the  saga  of  the  Cahfomia  Gold  Rush  is  one  of  people,  the  hu¬ 
man  experience  from  triumph  to  tragedy,  of  failure  and  of  success,  of  Forty-Niners,  assayers, 
S.S.  Central  America  passengers,  and  others — from  obscure  to  famous.  Human  nature  is  dis¬ 
played  in  all  of  its  elements — kindness,  lust,  sacrifice,  endurance,  cupidity,  hope,  sadness,  love, 
animosity,  altmism,  greed.  No  two  experiences  were  identical.  Franklin  A.  Buck,  from  Maine, 
enjoyed  the  “westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way”  experience  immensely,  as  reflected  in 
his  letters.  Stephen  C.  Massett,  a  brilliant  man  and  gifted  humorist  in  the  decade  before  Mark 
Twain  became  well  known,  loved  California — ^you  can  tell  from  reading  his  stories,  factual  as 
well  as  satirical.  On  the  other  hand,  any  pleasures  that  Califor¬ 
nia  might  have  offered  seem  to  have  eluded  English  writer 
Hinton  R.  Helper,  for  whom  every  sky  seems  to  have  had  a 
storm  cloud,  every  golden  moment  some  tarnish. 

Recording  the  California  experience,  called  “seeing 
the  elephant”  in  a  popular  phrase  of  the  day,  were 
dozens  of  travelers  by  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  preach¬ 
ers,  pedagogues,  and  physicians  who  told  of  fife  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Land  of  Gold.  One  par¬ 
ticular  writer,  whose  book  gave  details  of  how  bad 
gambling  hells  (as  they  were  called)  were,  reveals  to 
the  modem  reader  that  he  certainly  did  his  research 
homework,  as  he  visited  some  places  multiple 
times,  and  in  a  related  context,  knew  by  name  a  fist 
of  “ladies  of  the  night.” 

It  is  anticipated  that  museums,  collectors,  and 
others  who  have  acquired  or  will  obtain  gold  coins  and 


ingots  from  the  S.5.  Central  America  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  history  of  the  pieces  they  own. 
For  that  reason,  special  attention  has  been  paid 
in  the  following  text  to  describe  life  in  San 
Francisco — home  of  most  minters  and 
assayers.  Equally  essential  were  the  many  out¬ 
lying  cities,  towns,  and  camps,  where  such 
pieces  were  used  and,  in  some  instances  (Sac¬ 
ramento  and  Marysville),  certain  gold  ingots 
carried  by  the  S.S.  Central  America  were  made. 

No  single  account  can  capture  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  overland  trail,  or  the  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn,  or  the  jaunt  across  the 
jungles  of  Panama,  or  life  on  a  sandbar  in  the 
American  River — panning  for  gold  dust  and  nu^ets.  Gathered  together,  a  group  of  such  nar¬ 
ratives  becomes,  as  historian  Oscar  Lewis  said,  “the  autobiography  of  the  West.”  In  the  present 
text,  such  parallel  accounts  can  be  read  and  savored,  or  skimmed  quickly — as  you  prefer,  per¬ 
haps  returning  to  them  at  a  later  time,  as  most  stand  on  their  own  and  are  stories  in  themselves. 

1  hope  that  a  wide  circle  of  historians,  numismatists,  and  armchair  adventurers  will  have 
a  “you  are  there”  experience  of  San  Francisco  during  the  glory  days  of  the  Gold  Rush  and 
aboard  the  S.S.  Central  America  herself — for  this  is  the  ship  and  treasure  that  have  captivated 
the  interest  and  imagination  of  the  nation.  The  aforementioned  books,  television  presenta¬ 
tions  on  all  major  networks,  the  display  of  the  “Ship  of  Gold”  treasure  and  artifacts  by  the 
California  Gold  Marketing  Group,  and  talks  and  seminars  have  made  this  ship  and  this  trea¬ 
sure  a  focal  point  for  everyone.  Take,  for  example,  the  experience  of  Dr.  C.A.J.,  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  “Ship  of  Gold”  exhibit,  was  captivated,  bought  an  1857-S  double  eagle  from  the 
treasure,  and  at  last  word  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  serious  numismatist.  What  a  way 
to  start! 

Never  before  in  the  annals  of  early  shipwrecks  has  a  ship  and  the  search  for  its  treasure  been 
so  thoroughly  documented.  Along  the  way,  adventure  and  excitement  prevail — not  through 
the  work  of  fiction  writers,  but  through  the  presentation  of  historical  facts.  Indeed,  the  truth 
of  the  S.S.  Central  America  handily  outdoes  anything  the  most  imaginative  writer  could  have 
created! 

All  of  the  characters  are  real.  Captain  William  L.  Herndon  plays  the  hero  who  went  down 
with  his  ship.  For  the  villain  the  prime  candidate  is  chief  engineer  George  E.  Ashby — a  cow¬ 
ard  and  consummate  villain  who  saved  himself  while  others  perished,  or  were  there  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances?  The  pubhc  and  passengers  needed  a  villain,  and  it  was  he — never  mind 
the  facts.  Captain  Samuel  Stone,  of  the  passing  ship  El  Dorado,  who  seems  to  have  ignored 
the  pleas  of  doomed  men  aboard  the  nearby  S.S.  Central  America,  is  next  in  line  in  the  lowHfe 
category. 

Romantic  leads?  Adehne  Mills,  sister  of  one  of  Cahfomia’s  most  successful  bankers,  Darius 
Ogden  Mills,  had  just  married  her  sweetheart,  Ansel  Easton,  and  the  two  were  on  their  hon¬ 
eymoon — going  from  romance  to  pathos,  then  to  an  unexpected  conclusion — a  love  story, 
1857  style,  complete  with  gold  treasure! 

•  •  • 

My  own  involvement  with  the  S.S.  Central  America  treasure  began  in  a  casual  way  in 
the  late  1980s  when  1,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  coin-collecting  community,  learned  the 
startling  news  that  several  scientists  and  their  crew,  known  as  the  Columbus-America 
Discovery  Group,  had  found  a  king’s  ransom  in  gold  coins  and  gold  bars  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  beginning,  rumors  were  aplenty.  Then,  in  1988,  Judy  Conrad’s  study.  Story  of  an 
American  Tragedy,  brought  the  ship  into  focus.  Two  years  later,  in  July  1990,  Walter  Breen, 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  numismatic  scholars,  was  invited  to  view  parts  of  the  treasure. 
His  article,  "The  S.S.  Central  America:  Tragedy  and  Treasure,”  published  in  The  Numisma¬ 
tist,  July  1990,  provided  a  nurnismatic  appetizer — as  he  described  glittering  gem  1857-S 
double  eagles  and  other  coins,  as  well  as  several  varieties  of  gold  bars — all  the  stuff  of  which 
numismatic  dreams  are  made.  The  authoritative  annual  reference,  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins,  devoted  an  illustrated  section  to  the  bars  and  describ;ed  varieties  that  were 
previously  unknown. 

In  1999  the  Columbus-America  Discovery  Group  transferred  much  of  its  interest  to  the 
California  Gold  Marketing  Group  headed  by  Dwight  Manley.  I  was  tapped  to  write  the  present 
book,  and  my  firm,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  created  much  of  the  printed  information 
used  in  the  distribution  of  numismatic  items  from  the  ship — a  process  that  continues. 

At  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of 
2000,  the  “Ship  of  Gold”  exhibit  was  mounted  with  coins  and  bars  from  the  treasure  ship,  plus 
many  early  photographs,  broadsides,  and  other  information.  The  reaction  of  the  public  was 
enthusiastic,  and  for  most  of  the  time  during  the  days  of  the  show  there  were  lines  of  people 
waiting  their  turn  to  ghmpse  the  objects  of  gold.  When  the  registration  rolls  were  checked, 
over  20,000  people  had  attended  the  event — an  all-time  record  for  the  Association.  Not  long 
thereafter,  the  “Ship  of  Gold”  was  put  on  display  at  the  California  State  Fair  in  Sacramento, 
and  700,000  members  of  the  general  public  “oohed”  and  “ahhed.” 


A  wagon  train  near  Ute  Rocky 
Mountains  ( Currier  and  Ives). 


Gold!  As  a  numismatic  researcher  and  writer,  and  as  a  rare  coin  dealer,  I  have  always  appre¬ 
ciated  gold  coins — particularly  since  one  day  in  the  early  1950s,  when  I  purchased  a  large, 
heavy,  impressive,  and  exciting  1855-S  $20  gold  piece,  the  first  American  gold  coin  I  ever 
owned.  I  found  it  in¬ 
credible  that  such  a  coin 
existed — and  as  I  con¬ 
templated  it,  all  sorts  of 
images  fleeted  through 
my  imagination.  Here 
was  a  coin  from  San 
Francisco,  from  the 
Gold  Rush,  Americana 
at  its  finest.  I  was  so  ex¬ 
cited  that  I  could  not 
help  but  wonder  why 
everyone  did  not  want  to 
own  such  a  coin. 

Numis-matically,  the 
piece  graded,  perhaps, 

EF  or  AU,  and  was  not 
particularly  rare.  But 
how  romantic  it  was! 

Several  years  later,  I 
began  an  intense  study 


of  the  Gold  Rush  and  its  history — -eventually  visiting  Coloma  (where  Sutter’s  Mill  was 
once  located).  Volcano,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Marysville,  Mount  Ophir,  Dutch  Flat,  and 
other  towns  and  sites  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  the  places  that  years  earlier  teemed  with  for¬ 
tune  hunters.  As  the  years  passed,  I  went  to  other  sites  important  in  American  gold  his¬ 
tory,  including  camps  high  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Comstock  Lode  in  Nevada,  even 
to  the  mostly  forgotten  and  never  very  important  gold  sites  on  the  Great  Ammonoosic 
River  (not  far  from  where  I  live). 

My  “library”  on  California  gold  began  about  1953  or  1954  with  a  copy  of  Edgar  H. 
Adams’  1913  study  on  early  private  coinage  of  that  state  and  soon  grew  to  include  all  of 
the  numismatic  references  I  could  find.  My  search  for  obscure  historical  and  geological 
texts  began  in  earnest  with  a  1948  survey.  The  Mother  Lode  Country,  issued  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Highway  Department,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  me  on  March  12,  1961, 

by  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  (as  I  wrote  on  the 
flyleaf  at  that  time).  This  volume  delin¬ 
eated  Route  49,  which  today  runs 
through  the  California  gold  district, 
showing  towns  and  mining  locations  as 
they  then  appeared — usually  with  only  a 
few  dilapidated  structures  remaining,  or 
nothing  at  all. 

By  that  time  I  had  casually  traveled  Route 
49  in  1958,  in  the  company  of  a  friend, 
youthful  collector  and  coin  dealer  Ken 
RendeU  (who  in  1961  left  the  rare  coin  field, 
and  who  today  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world’s  most  important  dealers  in  rare  auto¬ 
graphs,  manuscripts,  and  books).  Later,  I  was 
to  traverse  Route  49  on  several  other  occa¬ 
sions,  subsequendy  writing  about  my  expe¬ 
riences  (as  in  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins, 
1979,  and  the  “Secret  of  the  Sierra”  for  The 
Numismatist). 

Year  by  year,  whenever  I  found  an  old  book  or  Treasury  report  or  study  on  the  California 
Gold  Rush,  I  bought  it — if  the  price  was  affordable.  I  was  no  Henry  H.  Chfford — whose  li¬ 
brary  o{  original  printed  material  from  the  Gold  Rush  was  stunning,  and  many  of  whose  Cali¬ 
fornia  coins  I  later  handled — but  I  did  get  nearly  all  of  the  standard  printed  references  and  later 
studies.  I  also  acquired  original  or  (most  often)  microfiche  or  microfilm  copies  of  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  and  other  early  directories.  My  library  grew  to  the  point  at  which  now,  in  the  year 
2000, 1  could  probably  write  a  multi-volume  series  on  the  Gold  Rush  just  by  using  my  own 
archives.  However,  there  is  always  more  to  be  discovered — particularly  in  connection  with  a 
special  focus  or  project  such  as  the  S.S.  Central  America.  As  a  result,  I  learned  much  while 
writing  the  present  book,  with  the  great  assistance  of  those  who  are  credited  in  the  Acknowl¬ 
edgments. 

•  •  • 

Along  the  way,  I  have  enjoyed  handling  many  rare  gold  coins,  including  most  of  the 
known  rarities  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint  as  well  as  from  the  private  coiners  of  that  city. 
Such  coins  were  struck  for 
use  in  the  commerce  of 
their  time,  and,  nearly  al¬ 
ways,  specimens  show 
signs  of  wear,  often  exten¬ 
sive.  Regarding  gold  in¬ 
gots,  each  is  a  rara  avis,  and 
over  the  years  only  a  few 
have  ever  come  on  the 
market.  Except  for  some 
coins  (but  not  large  gold 
bars)  saved  by  Jacob  R. 

Eckfeldt  and  William  E. 

Dubois  circa  1850  for  the 
Mint  Cabinet,  there  was 
httle  numismatic  interest  in 
California  coins  and  ingots 
in  the  mid- 19th  century. 

Accordingly,  by  the  time 
that  Western  numismatic 
America  became  popular  in 
a  large  way  with  collectors, 
the  vast  majority  of  Gold 
Rush  coins  from  the 
1850s,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
gold  ingots,  had  long  since 
disappeared. 

The  discovery  of  gold 
coins  and  bars  from  the 
wreck  of  the  S.5.  Central  America  was,  and  is,  almost  unbehevable.  It  was  fike  travehngin  a  time 
macliine  back  to  1857  and  viewing — and  being  able  to  acquire — thousands  of  freshly-minted 
gold  coins  and  over  400  gold  ingots. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  finding  of  the  S.S.  Central  America  treasure  occurred  in  our  life¬ 
time.  I  will  always  consider  my  slight  involvement  a  highlight  of  my  numismatic  career. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  S.S.  Central  America  coins  have  provided  me  another  opportunity  to 
read  old  accounts,  mostly  from  the  Gold  Rush  era  itself,  plus  dozens  of  newly  acquired  or  dis¬ 
covered  sources,  to  appreciate  once  again  the  effect  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  quantity  in 
California  has  had  on  the  history  of  our  nation.  Generous  use  has  been  made  of  19th-century 
source  material — quoting  letters,  newspaper  accounts,  survivors’  stories  and  more — as  I  believe 
this  is  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  reader  than  interpretations  or  paraphrasing,  and 
allows  those  who  have  this  book  to  share  more  directly  the  enthusiasm  I  felt  when  I  first  en¬ 
countered  these  narratives. 

Perhaps,  as  I  believe  I  do,  you  will  know  exactly  what  it  was  like  to  walk  into  the 
chandeHered  El  Dorado  gambling  hall  in  San  Francisco  in  1850,  or  spend  a  night  in  the  sea¬ 
side  town  of  Chagres,  or  to  shovel  some  gravel  at  Mormon  Bar,  or  to  estimate  the  distance  from 
your  wagon  to  Cathedral  Rock,  or  to  watch  Desire  Marchand  make  and  stamp  a  gold  ingot 
in  Sacramento. 

Enjoy! 

— Q.  David  Bowers 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire 


A  ’'garden'”  cfgtM  ingMs and cmns  recm>eredfnom 
the  S.S.CaiSs3kAtBcdcaL  The  £scavery  of  dsese  pieces 
was  the  senmtum  efdse  tneasure-Iamldmg  tend 
ummsmaedc  worlds,  as  mxdang  even  namoudy  smdiar 
had  ever  been  fi^nd-AUtifid,  ewer  6.000  gold  corns 
tmdoverXOgM  mgtra  were  reoavensd.  (Phokrt^apk 
by  MUf  Busaerwtrrdt,  Jr.;  Tommy  Thtm^ysms.  Amenca's 
Lost  Tiessure  6  Ctdimdmis-America  Dixavery  Group) 
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Gold 


tail  race  on  the  morning  of 
January  24,  1848,  when  he 
saw  a  httle  golden  sparkle,  a 
gleaming  glint.  He 
,  reached  down,  and  ex¬ 
tracted  a  small  flake.  It  was 
gold! 

“Eureka!”  or  “I  have 
found  it,”  became  the 
word  of  the  day  and,  in 
1849,  was  incorporated  as  the 
state  motto. 


The  Cahfomia 
Historical  Society,  a 
famous  repository  for 
original  documents, 
illustrations,  and 
priceless  artifacts  from 
the  great  California 
Gold  Rush,  presents  a 
unique  opportunity  to  acquire  a  fabulous  and  valuable  com¬ 
memorative  restrike  with  direct  ties  to  that  romantic  era. 

As  will  be  described  in  the  following  pages,  in  1855  a  few 
splendid  $50  gold  coins  were  minted  by  Kello^  &  Co.  us¬ 
ing  gold  processed  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Today,  only 
about  a  dozen  are  known,  and  originals,  when  available,  tend 
to  have  surface  marks,  etc.,  and  are  priced  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  In  essence,  they  are  scarcely  ever  avail¬ 
able  and  are  nearly  priceless. 

By  incredible  circumstances  the  original  dies  have  sur¬ 
vived,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  California  Historical 
Society,  a  limited  number  of  glittering  gem  Proof  restrikes 
have  been  produced  from  transferred  dies,  each  a  triumph  of 
the  coiners  art,  and  each  speafically  made  from  California  Gold 
processed  in  the  1850s  by  Kellogg! 

The  story  is  as  incredible  as  the  stunning  pieces  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  invite  you  to  learn  more. 

Tbe  Gold  Rodi 

The  fabulous  Cah¬ 
fomia  Gold  Rush,  ig¬ 
nited  in  1848,  still 
makes  history!  Read 
on... 

The  lure  of  this 
precious  yellow  metal 
has  fascinated  man¬ 
kind  since  antiquity. 
Many  voyages  to  the 
New  World  and  else¬ 
where,  by  Spanish, 
British,  and  other  ex¬ 
plorers,  were  in  the 
quest  for  gold.  Wars 
have  been  fought, 
kingdoms  have  risen 
and  fallen,  and  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  won  and  lost  because  of  gold.  No  other  sub¬ 
stance  has  ever  captured  the  imagination  and  engendered  fas¬ 
cination  more  than  has  gold. 

In  January  1848,  Cahfomia  was  a  quiet  place.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  people  lived  in  San  Francisco,  formerly  known  as  Yerba 
Buena,  where  the  main  commercial  activity  was  the  trading 
of  hides  and  tallow  which  brought  occasional  ships  from 
Boston  and  elsewhere  to  the  western  coast.  In  addition,  trade 
was  conducted  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Hawaii),  Chile, 
Pern,  and  elsewhere. 

Snoer'sStii 

At  New  Helvetia  (New  Switzerland),  Captain  John  A. 
Sutter  managed  a  fiefdom  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  cen¬ 
tered  around  what  was  known  as  Sutter’s  Fort.  Seeking  to 
provide  a  source  for  lumber,  which  was  fairly  scarce  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  the  time.  Captain  Sutter  enhsted  James  Marshall  and 
several  others  to  explore  sites  for  a  sawmill  along  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kiver,  a  fast-flowing  stream  about  50  miles  on  horseback 
from  the  fort. 

After  some  consideration,  a  spot  was  selected  at  Coloma, 
and  erection  of  the  sawmill  began — a  stmcture  made  of  logs 
and  employing  a  water  wheel  to  operate  an  oscillating  vertical 
saw.  Wliat  happened  next  is  subject  to  several  versions,  but  in 
essence,  Marshall  was  looking  at  the  water  miming  througli  the 


News  Spreads! 

The  excitement  of  gold  could  not  be  contained,  one  penon 
told  another,  and  within  a  few  weeks  several  dozen  men,  then 
a  few  hundred,  were  at  work  up  and  down  the  American  River. 

Rumors  changed  to  facts  as  gold  nu^ets  and  flakes  were 
displayed.  Soon  just  about  every  able-bodied  man  had  left  San 
Francisco  and  headed  for  the  gold  fields.  Before  long,  other 
towns  in  California  including  Monterey,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Diego — aU  seaside  communities — were  vacated  by  gold  seek¬ 
ers,  and  to  the  north  in  the  territory  settled  by  emigrants  on  the 
Oregon  Trail,  many  gold  seekers  came  from  Oregon  City. 

During  autumn  1848  ships  were  left  derehct  in  the  harbor 
as  their  crews  and  passengers  mshed  to  the  gold  fields.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  the  harbor  was  a  forest  of  masts  of  abandoned 
ships.  Scattered  accounts  of  the  California  discovery  were 
pubhshed  in  the  East  in  the  autumn,  but  there  was  a  certain 
degree  of  disbehef  by  those  who  read  them. 

However,  on  December  5, 1848,  disbehef  changed  to  re¬ 
ality  when  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  President  James 
Knox  Polk  stated  that,  indeed,  gold  had  been  found  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  in  large  quantities.  The  Gold  Rush  was  on! 

The  Gold  Duct  Trade 

Finding  gold  was  a  speculation,  and  no  doubt  gold  seek¬ 
ers  had  gambhng  in  their  blood — for  just  about  every  con¬ 
temporary  account  of  San  Francisco  of  the  era  concentrates 

on  the  faro  _ 

and  monte 
tables  with 
dealers  of 
cards,  and 

roulette  tables 
with  spinning 
wheels.  Emi¬ 
grants  coming 
to  California 
by  land  or  sea 
brought  pans, 
shovels,  con¬ 
tainers  for  gold,  contraptions  for  processing  gold  without 
much  work,  etc,  but  few  thought  to  bring  much  in  the  way 
of  money.  Thus,  by  summer  1849  there  were  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  newcomers  in  California,  but  not  enough  coins  to  go 
around.  Trade  was  conducted  in  gold  dust,  sometimes  by  the 
“pinch.”  Gold  of  fairly  good  quahty  traded  in  commerce  in 
San  Francisco  at  $16  an  ounce,  conveniently  equal  to  the 
trading  value  of  the  familiar  Spanish  gold  doubloon. 

The  shortage  of  coins  continued  throughout  1 849  and 
1850  and  was  filled  in  part  by  private  minters,  including 
Moffat  &  Company  and  F.D.  Kohler,  both  of  whom  made 
rectangular  gold  ingots  or  bars,  stamped  with  weight  in 
ounces,  fineness  or  degree  of  purity,  a  serial  number,  and 
sometimes  the  value  in  gold.  The  stamp  of  these  assayers,  and 
others  who  would  later  set  up  business,  was  a  hallmark  of 
great  significance,  as  ingots  stamped  by  reputable  assay  offices 
would  be  received  in  trade  and  even  sent  to  foreign  countries 
and  taken  for  the  value  stamped  on  them. 

Geld  CsqNMiim 

In  1850  and  onward,  additional  gold  seekers  came  to  the 
extent  of  tens  of  thousands  each  year.  Gold  continued  to  be 
found  in  streams  and  hillsides,  the  recovery  of  which  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  newly 
popular  techniques  in¬ 
cluding  diverting  rivers 
to  examine  their  beds. 
Hard-rock  mining  ex¬ 
ploited  veins  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz.  The 
rocks  from  veins  were 
pounded  to  dust  by 
steam-  or  water-driven  iron  stamp  miUs. 

As  gold  poured  forth  from  the  rivers,  streams  and  hills  of 
California,  it  was  sliipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  to 


distant  points,  most  notably  New  York  City  and  London. 
Much  of  the  treasure  sent  to  New  York  was  conveyed  to  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  and  converted  into  coins.  Additional 
amounts  were  sent  to  the  branch  mints  at  New  Orleans,  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  Dahlonega.  Shipments  were  in  gold  ingots,  coins, 
and  sometimes  in  nu^ets  and  particles  weighed  and  packaged. 
Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  were  shipped  each  year. 

Mints  in  California 

Beginning  in  1849,  and  continuing  into  the  early  1850s, 
several  private  coining  firms  set  up  business  in  Cahfomia,  in¬ 
cluding  Mofiat  &  Company,  joined  by  Pacific  Company,  J.S. 

Ormsby,  Dubosq,  Schultz,  and  others. 
Perhaps  the  first  coiner  was  Norris, 
Gregg  &  Norris,  but  no  records  exist 
to  confirm  this.  Wass,  MoHtor  &  Co. 
and  Kellogg  &  Co.  became  impor¬ 
tant.  In  1851  Moffat  implemented 
a  contract  with  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  became  known 
as  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  of 
Gold,  with  August  Humbert 
employed  under  the  title 
U.S.  Assayer  of  Gold.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1851,  impressive 
large  eight-sided  gold 
“slugs,”  were  made,  affording 
a  convenient  way  to  transport 
gold.  Rectangular  ingots  were  also 
made  for  larger  transactions  and 
exports. 

In  1854  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
opened,  using  facihties  formerly 
occupied  by  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  of 
Gold.  During  the  first  year,  gold  coins 
were  struck  there  of  the  $1,  $2.50,  $5,  $10, 
and  $20  denominations.  It  took  a  while  for  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  to  become  fuUy  operational,  and  during  this  time,  private 
minters  stiU  flourished.  In  the  latter  year,  such  firms  as  KeUo^ 
&  Company  and  Wass,  Molitor  &  Company  were  active  and 
produced  mainly  $20  pieces,  although  Wass,  Molitor  made 
some  impressive  $50  coins.  After  1855  there  was  no  private 
coinage  in  San  Francisco. 

&  Co,  md  »  $$0  Coin 

In  1855  although  the  San  Francisco  Mint  had  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  over  a  year,  Kellogg  &  Co.  was  still  vital  to  the 
economy.  On  May  1,  1855,  the  Alta  California  noted  that 
about  $1.5  million 
was  the  largest  coin¬ 
age  per  month  from 
the  San  Francisco 
Mint,  whereas 

Kellogg  &  Co.  for 
many  weeks  made 
from  $60,000  to 
$80,000  worth  of 
coins  per  day. 

During  1855  dies 
were  prepared  for  a 
$50  coin  of  round  for¬ 
mat,  the  obverse  de¬ 
picting  the  head  of 

Miss  Liberty  similar  to  ^  ^  ^  w  « 

I  iron 

federal  $20  coinage, 

but  of  larger  size.  The  reverse  of  the  $50  illustrated  an  eagle 
perched  on  a  rock,  holding  a  shield,  an  adaptation  of  the  motif 
used  for  certain  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold  issues  of  1851-2. 
These  large,  impressive  $50  coins  are  known  today  only  in  Proof 
format  and  may  have  been  samples  or  presentation  pieces. 

Only  about  a  dozen  are  beheved  to  exist  today.  When  of¬ 
fered  at  auction  or  privately  such  coins  have  attracted  a  lot  of 
attention.  Examples  have  been  priced  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  each! 


K^accf  <c  ( 'cco/n/ 


Thursday.  August  20,  1857 
Gold  treasure  leaves  San 
Francisco  on  the  S,S.  Sonora 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  en  route 
to  Panama  through 
September  3. 


^  2ocn  CHS, 


All  About  the  1855  Kellogg  \  Co.  S5(>  Gold  Coins 
Gem  Frool'Coimticmorative  Restrikes 


•  Incredible  Importance:  Only  about  a  dozen  original 
1855  Kellogg  $50  coins  are  known,  each  valued  at  $200,000 
or  so  (if  you  can  find  one  for  sale),  and  none  of  which  is  a  gem 
Proof  These  coins  are  legendary  rarities.  The  closely  related 
commemorative  restrikes,  created  by  transfer  die  process  from  the 
original  1855  dies,  are  of  even  finer  quality  and  are  highly  af¬ 
fordable.  As  such,  the  presently  offered  restrikes  are  of  great 
importance. 

•  Incredible  Quality:  Each  1855  commemorative  re¬ 
strike  has  been  carefully  struck  with  a  gem  Proof  finish — cre¬ 
ating  a  specimen  of  exquisite  quality  and  beauty.  Moreover, 
each  restrike  has  been  fitted  in  a  custom  display  case  with  a 
hand-hammered  copper  frame  and  gold-imprinted  purple 
ribbons — modeled  after  the  Panama-Pacific  commemorative 
frame  modeled  after  those  created  by  San  Francisco  jewelers, 
Shreve  &  Co.,  for  the  famous  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  com¬ 
memorative  coins. 

•  Distinguished  Sponsorship:  The  Califomia  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  has  lent  its  imprimatur  to  the  project.  As  the 
C.H.S.  is  a  famous  archive  and  repository  for  Gold  Rush  his¬ 
tory,  research,  and  memorabilia,  and  is  the  organization  in  its 
field,  this  is  a  very  important  cachet  and  endorsement. 

•  Gold  from  the  Gold  Rush  and  the  “Ship  of 
Gold”:  Each  one  has  been  struck  from  gold  taken  from  a 
unique  and  original  Gold  Rush  ingot  made  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  Kellogg  &  Humbert — the  same  John  G.  Kellogg 
who  issued  the  fabulous  1855  original  $50.  Each  ingot  was 
a  part  of  the  recovered  treasure  from  the  most  famous  of  all 
finds,  “The  Ship  of  Gold,”  the  S.S.  Central  America,  lost  at 
sea  on  September  12,  1857,  of  which  four  books  have  been 
written  and  the  History  Channel  and  other  media  have 
featured. 

•  An  Important  Historical  Restrike  In  Its  Own 
Right:  As  the  reverse  inscription  is  new  and  different; 
there  is  no  possibility  for  confusing  the  restrike  with  the 
original.  Indeed,  the  1855  commemorative  restrike,  with 
the  inscription  on  the  reverse  ribbon  mentioning  the  S.S. 
Central  America  and  C.H.S.  (California  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety)  will  be  collected  separately  and  is  listed  in  the  latest 
(2002  edition)  Guide  Book  of  U.S.  Coins,  Kenneth  E. 
Bressett,  editor,  the  standard  reference  on  American 
coinage. 

•  Struck  in  San  Francisco:  To  further  increase  the 
importance  of  this  incredible  commemorative  restrike, 
special  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  the  pieces  were 
struck  at  the  Presidio,  sight  of  the  1915  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

•  Limited  Edition:  No  more  than  5,000  specimens  can 
be  struck,  creating  a  strictly  limited  edition. 

•  Individual  Craftsmanship:  Each  separate  restrike  is 
hand  counter-stamped  on  the  reverse  with  its  exact  date  of 
striking. 

•  Summaiy:  The  combination  of  the  original  Gold  Rush 
gold  from  the  assay  office  of  Kello^  &  Humbert,  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  5.S.  Central  America  treasure,  the  rarity  and  in¬ 
credible  value  of  the  related  original  1855,  the  limited  edition 
of  the  commemorative  restrike,  the  connection  with  the  Cali¬ 
fomia  Historical  Society,  the  gem  Proof  fiiush,  and  the  elegant 
display  case  is  unequalled  in  American  numismatic  history. 

Thvldvs 

By  incredibly  fortuituous  circumstances,  the  original 
dies  for  the  1855  Kellogg  $50  gold  coin  survived.  For 
many  years  they  were  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Cut¬ 
ler,  of  San  Francisco,  later  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  numismatist. 

The  Cahfomia  Historical  Society,  fascinated  by  the  dona¬ 
tion  to  them  of  several  treasure  items  by  the  Califomia  Gold 
Marketing  Group  and  intrigued  by  the  story  of  the  S.S.  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  contacted  Dwight  Manley  and  discussed  creating 
a  tmly  historical  commemorative  coin  stmck  from  the  gold 
recovered  from  the  ship.  The  Califomia  Historical  Society, 


repository  of  many  priceless  Gold  Rush  artifacts  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  facihties  for  research  and  study,  perfected  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  if  the  restrikes  could  be  made,  they  would 
be  issued  under  their  imprimatur,  and  so  marked,  with  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  sales  price  going  to  the  Society  to  further  research  in 
the  field. 

The  more  Dwight  thought  about  it,  the  more  excited  he  be¬ 
came!  Soon,  he  made  arrangements  with  the  Gallery  Mint,  well- 
known  private  coiners,  to  make  new  transfer  dies  directly  from 
the  originals,  to  polish  them  to  the  gem  deep  mirror  Proof  sur¬ 
face  used  on  the  originals,  and  to  commemorate  the  occasion  as 
well  as  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  originals,  to  include  in  care¬ 
fully  formed  with-serif  letters  on  the  reverse  ribbon  (normally 
blank),  “S.S.  Central  America  Gold.  C.H.S.” 

By  January  2001,  several  specimen  coins  had  been  stmck. 
Each  was  found  to  be  exactly  as  hoped  for:  A  dazzling  gem  Proof 
1855-dated  KeUo^  &  Co.  $50  gold  coin,  related  to  the  originals 
and  numismaticaUy  enhanced  by  the  hand-stamped  inscription 
and  new  pedigree 

From  the  Gold  Fields  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea 

The  gold  was  obtained  from  melting  some  of  the  latter,  heavier 
Kellogg  &  Humbert  gold  ingots  recovered  from  the  S.S.  Central 
America — thus  not  only  making  them  from  gold  carried  aboard  the 
famous  ship,  but  at  the  same  time  from  gold  specifically  processed 
by  John  Glover  Kellogg,  who  in  1855  was  the  proprietor  of 
Kellogg  &  Co.l  Never  before  in  the  field  of  western  numismatic 
Americana  has  such  a  coin  been  made — with  unique  ties  to  the  past. 

As  only  a  small  amount  of  gold  is  available  for  the  project,  the 
striking  quantity  has  been  limited  to  no  more  than  5,000  ex¬ 
amples.  Each  has  been  showcased  in  a  glass-fronted  hammered 
copper  frame,  with  gold-lettered  purple  ribbons  as  identification, 
modeled  after  the  hammered  copper  frames  created  for  the  1915- 
S  Panama-Pacific  commemorative  coin  series  by  Shreve  &  Co. 
Samuel  Shreve,  founder,  at  age  27  was  actually  aboard  the  S.S. 
Central  America  and  was  rescued  by  the  Brig  Marine! 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  1855  Kellogg  &  Co.  $50  gold  re¬ 
strikes  will  be  highly  prized  by  their  owners  and  wiU  forever  re¬ 
main  a  tangible  link  to  “The  days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold,  the 
days  of ’49.”. 


Making  tli«  Die* 

Shown  here  are  special  private  photographs  taken  at  the 
Gallery  Mint,  showing  the  unique  and  careful  process  by 
which  the  transferred  dies  for  the  fabulous  1855  Kellogg  $50 
restrike,  were  made.  Also  shown  is  the  process  in  which 
“original”  Kellogg  &  Humbert  gold  ingots,  made  in  San 
Francisco  under  the  direction  ofjohn  G.  Kello^,  from  gold 
recently  mined,  were  used  to  provide  gold  for  striking  your 
$50  piece! 

The  entire  process  was  done  very  carefully  under  the  high¬ 
est  security  and  in  immaculate  laboratory  conditions.  Every 
piece  produced  will  be  carefully  documented  so  as  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  your  restrike  forever. 


Each  coin  comes  with  this 
special  commemorative 
edition  of  A.  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins. 


To  Order... 

YOUR  PIECE  OF  GOLD  RuSH  HiSTORY! 

CaUGailWiitMm  or  Debbie  McDotiald  in  otsr 
Rare  Coia  Gaiety  at  1>S00-222>S99S. 

Prieef  range  $4,700  ttfi  to  $5,000. 
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This  and  That 

about  the  3.6.  Central  America 


COMEDIAN  AND  MINSTREL  PER¬ 
FORMER  “Billy”  Birch,  age  26,  was  among  the 
passengers  on  the  S.S.  Central  America.  William 
and  Virginia  Birch  had  been  married  on  August 
19,  the  day  before  they  departed  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  S.S.  Sonora,  which  went  to 
Panama,  after  which  the  treasure  and  passengers 
were  transferred  to  the  Panama  Railroad,  then 
aboard  the  S.S.  Central  America.  Virginia  Birch 
volunteered  to  help  in  the  line  of  bailing  buckets 
on  die  sinking  ship,  but  the  men  wouldn’t  permit 
this.  Both  were  rescued,  but  separately. 

•  •  * 

OCTAGONAL  $50  GOLD  PIECES  were 
popularly  called  “adobes,”  as  well  as  “slugs,” 
during  the  Gold  Rush.  The  adobe  nomenclature 
was  not  widely  known  until  Dave  Bowers  encountered  it  in  several  contemporary  accounts 
involving  use  of  such  pieces  in  gambling  halls  during  the  Gold  Rush. 


AMONG  THE  COIN  RARITtES  found  on 


THE  ORANDHEW  year  2002  edition  of  A 
Guide  BookofU.S.  Coins,  just  released,  features 
a  two-page  “spread,”  including  a  dazzling  full-color  illustration,  of  ingots  from  the  S.S.  Central 
America  treasure.  Check  it  out! 


the  S.S.  Central  America  were  one  1850  Dubosq 
&  Co.  gold  $10  coin  and  two  1851  Baldwin  & 
Co.  gold  $10  pieces.  Dave  Bowers’  new  book 
will  give  you  a  “you  are  there”  experience 
during  the  Gold  Rush— and  you  will  “visit”  vari¬ 
ous  assayers  and  mints  in  operation.  When 
you’ve  finished  readingyour  copy,  you  will  be  as 
knowledgeable  about  the  Gold  Rush,  about  the 
adventures  of  the  Forty  Niners,  about  gold 
mining,  about  gold  coining  {private  as  well  as  at 
the  San  Francisco  Mint),  and  gold  treasure  as 
just  about  anyone! 


DOUBLE  EAGLES  were  America’s  gold  coin  of  choice  in  the  19th  century,  and  more 
precious  yellow  metal  was  converted  into  $20  coins  than  for  all  other  denominations 
combined.  Most  of  the  approximately  8,500  gold  coins  recovered  from  the  S.S.  Central  America 
were  1857-S  double  eagles. 

•  •  • 

SPECIAL  HALLMARK:  Unlike  any  other  gold  ingots  recovered  from  the  S.S.  Central 
America,  those  of  Harris,  Marchand  &  Co.  are  each  stamped  with  a  coin-like  die,  the  motif 
featuring  an  all-seeing  eye.  The  inscription,  MARCHAND  /  ESSAYEUR,  or  “Marchand, 
assayer,”  a  reflection  of  Desird  Marchand’s  training.  The  assaying  firm  did  business  in  two  Gold 
Rush  towns:  Sacramento  and  Marysville. 


TH^ii^PRANCB©OMII^fT  began  operations  in  March  1 854,  and  its  freshly-minted  coins 
appeared  in  circulation  in  April.  There  seem  to  have  been  some  interesting  political  shenanigans, 
and  possibly  illegal  activities,  in  the  arrangements,  which  make  mighty  interesting  reading  today. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  activities  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  during  the  early  years  would  make  a  good 
scenario  for  a  soap  opera! 

.  '  •  «  « 

THE  “SHIP  Of  GOLD"  EXHIBIT  has  been  on  “grand  tour”  from  coast  to  coast  and 
has  drawn  crowds  wherever  it  has  been  shown.  This  glittering  display  of  gold  coins, 
ingots,  and  artifacts  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  “missionaries”  numismatics  has  ever 
known! 


CALEB  LYON,  of  New  Y ork  state,  came  to  California  as  a  Forty  Niner.  He  is  credited  for 
designing  the  California  State  Seal.  Years  later  he  wrote  a  poem  about  the  1796  Castorland 
medal  (listed  in  the  Guide  Book  today).  He  is  one  of  several  numismatist  and  numismatically- 
reiated  people  who  were  In  San  Francisco  during  the  era,  and  whose  stories  are  told  in  Dave 
Bowers’  forthcoming  book.  E.l.  Barra  was  another,  and  still  others  cou|d  be  mentioned. 

•  •  * 

FORTUNATE  HAPPENSTANCE:  Of  the  five  assayers  whose  gold  ingots  were  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  S.S.  Central  America,  tiie  name  of  Kellogg  &  Humbert  is  best  known— simply 
because  John  G.  Kellogg  and  Augustus  Humbert  are  among  the  most  famous  names  in 
California  gold  coinage.  By  fortunate  coincidence,  the  majority  of  the  485  ingots  found  were 
from  this  firm— thus  making  it  possible  for  60  of  the  largest  ingots  to  be  used  as  a  source  for 
metal  for  the  1855-dated  Kellogg  &  Co.  commemorative  restrikes. 

•  •  • 

HOLLYWOOD!  The  best-selling  book  by  Gary  Kinder,  Ship  of  Gold,  which  tells  about  the 
discovery  of  the  treasure,  has  been  optioned  by  Warner  Bros,  for  a  motion  picture.  In  the 
meantime,  the  S.S.  Central  America  treasure  has  been  the  subject  of  several  television 
documentaries  and  nationwide  programs,  extensive  coverage  in  leading  numismatic  publica¬ 
tions  (sometimes  monopolizing  the  front  pages  of  Coin  World  and  Numismatic  News,  it  seems!), 
and  has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  American  gold  treasure  ever!  And,  the 
excitement  continues. 

•  •  • 

SOMETIMB  FORTY-NINERS  would  become  homesick,  and  in  letters  to  the  folks  back  home 
in  the  East  would  rdate  many  interesting  experiences.  By  consulting  hundreds  of  printed  sources 
and  many  private  ardiives,  Dave  Bowers  has  spiced  his  new  book  (see  our  PreT’ubtication  Offer) 
with  many  such  accounts— some  of  which  verge  on  the  unbelievable,  and  all  of  which  are  interesting. 


AS  A  BOWERS  AND  MERENA  €L:I£NT  you’ve  been  an  “insider”  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  S.S.  Central  America  treasure  items  since  they  first  generally  became  available 
on  the  market  through  the  California  Gold  Marketing  Group.  Part  of  our  “payment”  for 
writing  the  book  has  been  to  have  our  choice  of  many  of  the  “goodies”  from  the  treasure, 
the  latest  being  our  choice  of  25  favorite  faces  selected  from  60  different  Kellogg  & 
Humbert  gold  bars.  This  issue  of  The  Coin  Collector  is  our  first  public  notice  of  their 
availability! 

•  •  • 

NEWS  TRAVELED  SLOWLY  back  in  1857,  and  after  the  S.S.  Central  America  was  lost 
at  sea  on  September  1 2, 1 857,  the  news  did  not  reach  San  Francisco  until  late  October.  There 
was  no  telegraph  or  railroad  connection  between  California  and  the  East  at  the  time,  and  news 
took  the  same  route  as  did  the  gold  treasure:  by  sea  via  the  land  crossing  at  Panama.  It  took 
nearly  a  month  to  make  a  one-way  transit 

•  •  • 

THETOWN  C^HERNDON,  ViRGINtA  is  named  after  Captain  William  Lewis  Herndon, 
of  the  S.S.  Central  America,  who  in  the  best  seafaring  tradition,  went  down  with  his  ship. 

#  •  • 

SAMUEL  SHREVE,  a  San  Francisco  jeweler  and  co-founder  of  the  firm  of  Shreve  &  Co., 
was  a  passenger  aboard  the  S.S.  Central  America.  Years  later  in  1915,  Shreve  &  Co.  made  the 
hammered  copper  frames  used  to  display  sets  of  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  commemorative  coins. 

•  •  • 

IS^GSlD-SETTEfL'nie  purchase  of  the  majority  of  the  S.S.  Central  America  treasure  by 
the  California  Gold  Marketing  Group,  for  a  figure  stated  to  be  in  the  range  of  $50,000,000  cash, 
stands  today  as  far  and  away  the  largest  single  transaction  in  numismatic  history !  Guinness  and 
Ripley  take  note!!! 


Because  You  Asked 


We  Invite  readers  to  submit  questions  relating  to  American  numismatics.  Those  deemed  to  be  of  general  interest  will  be  answered  in  this  column  by  our  editor,  Q.  David  Bowers.  The  questions  in  this 
special  issue  ofThe  Coin  Collector  have  been  taken  from  some  of  the  inquiries  we’ve  received  in  the  past  two  years  and  are  not  attributed  to  any  single  source. 


QUESTION:  Tell  me  something  about  the  485  or  so  ingots  that  were  recovered. 
Which  ones  are  still  available  for  purchase? 

CC  ANSWERS:  Our  inventory  is  constantly  changing,  so  for  the  latest,  call! 

There  were  five  assaying  firms  represented  in  the  treasure. 

Of  the  five  assayers,  two  are  known  to  have  had  two  offices  in  1 857.  Harris,  Marchand 
&  Co.  had  an  office  in  Sacramento  (apparently,  the  main  office)  and  a  branch  in  Marysville. 
The  Harris,  Marchand  &  Co.  ingots  are  especially  interesting  as  they  each  have  a  circular 
coin-like  die  counterstamp  with  an  all-seeing  eye  and  the  inscription  MARCHAND/ 
ESSAYEUR,  French  for  “Marchand, 

Assayer,”  a  stamp  reflecting  Desire 
Marchand’s  formal  study  at  the  Paris 
Mint  and  status  as  a  diplomat  entitling 
him  to  apply  this  stamp.  The  firm’s 
Sacramento  ingots  often  have  rough 
surfaces.  The  single  known  Marysville 
ingot  has  two  sets  of  punches  and 
counterstamps  applied  at  the  left  and 
right  of  the  horizontal  bar,  the  punches 
are  different  from  those  used  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  the  coin-style 
counterstamp  is  of  the  same  all-seeing 
eye  motif,  but  from  a  different  die. 

Moreover,  the  surfaces  of  the 
Marysville  ingot  are  fairly  smooth.  All 
told,  37  Harris,  Marchand  &  Co.  in¬ 
gots  were  found. 


I  believe  that  all  but  one  or  two  of  these  have  been  sold. 

The  Justh  &  Hunter  ingots,  85  of  which  were  found,  are  ascribed  to  two  offices,  one 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  other  in  Marysville,  each  office  using  similar  stamps,  differentiated 
only  by  small  variations.  Among  the  ingots  of  this  firm  there  are  more  mold  sizes  than  for 
any  other  assayer. 

Most  have  been  sold,  and  only  a  handful  remain. 

Of  the  ingots,  the  firm  of  Henry  Hentsch  yielded  the  fewest— only  33— closely  followed 
by  Blake  &  Co.  with  only  34. 

I  believe  that  a  few  are  still  available. 

The  Blake  ingots,  none  of  which  are  of  extremely  large  size  (the  heaviest  is  157.40 
ounces)  usually  have  very  smooth  faces  and  have  been  dressed  by  beveling  on  the  edges, 
a  finessing  not  seen  on  the  ingots  of  other  makers.  Some  elongated  ingots  have  been 
dubbed  Twix  bars,  as  they  resemble  the  shape  of  that  popular  candy.  Bob  Evans  has 
concluded  that  these  were  made  in  a  special  type  of  adjustable  mold  quite  unlike  any  other 
used  in  the  range  of  ingots  studied. 

All  have  been  sold. 

Kellogg  &  Humbert  bars  are  the  most  numerous,  some  343  in  all.  It  is  perhaps 
providential  from  a  marketing  and  demand  viewpoint  that  of  all  of  the  names  associated 
with  the  ingots,  John  Glover  Kellogg  and  Augustus  Humbert  are  the  best  known  in 
numismatic  circles,  the  principals  having  had  distinguished  careers  as  private  minters  and 
assayers.  Many  of  the  firm’s  bars  are  large  and  impressive  in  size— attesting  to  the  assay 
office’s  reputation  as  a  major  depot  for  gold  deposits.  Many  of  their  bars  have  blundered 
lettering  or  inscriptions— perhaps  from  employing  amateurs  to  do  the  stamping,  or 
perhaps  from  daydreaming.  On  several  bars  the  maker  forgot  to  imprint  the  Kellogg  & 
Humbert  logotype!  One  ingot  has  one  serial  number  on  the  face  and  a  different  one  on 

(eentinued  on  next  page) 
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^•;  0$,  cwcemng  ifemou*  com  treasures,  some  of  them  of  iegenda^  fropartions.  ff  you've  read  Dave  Bowers’  best>seHing  book< 
AfRerkan  Tnasurmaiid  Hoards  you  probably  have  an  advantage^-tot  sammare  so  well  known  tfiat  you  may  do  vrell  in  any  event. 

Qetthree  or  more  answers  ri^t,  and  you  are  doing  well  <Set  four  ri^t,  and-you  are  in  die  expert  class.  Get^  five  correct,  and  you  deserve 
agoW  medal!  Answers  are  ^ven  at  the  end. 

1 .  Sometime  srfter  the  Ch^War  one 
or  more  kegs  of  coins  were  discovered, 
containing  thousands  of  Hint  State  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  particular  denomination.  This 
trove  is  known  today  as  the  Randall 
Hoard,  from  John  Swan  Randall,  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  New  York,  who  owned  the  coins 
at  one  time  in  the  late  19th  century. 

Included  were: 

a.  Capped  Bust  half  dollars  of  1830, 

1831,  and  1832,  most  with  little  triangu¬ 
lar  “gripper  marks”  on  the  portrait. 

b.  Copper  cents  dated  1816,  1817, 

1818, 1819,  and  1820. 


c.  Silver  three<ent  pieces  of  the  Type 
I  design  (1851-1853), 

d.  Civil  War  tokens  made  in  Cincinnati 
by  William  K.  Lanphear. 

2.  The  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan  was  lost  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  off  of  Crescent  City, 
California,  In  the  1 9th  century.  In  the  1 990s 
over  1 ,000 coins  were  brought  up  from  the 
briny  deep,  most  of  which  were  auctioned 
by  us  at  the  request  of  the  finders.  Among 
the  different  coins  in  the  treasure,  most 
were  of  what  variety? 

a.  1865-S  double  eagle. 

b.  1859-S  Liberty  Seated  dollar. 

c.  1854-S  quarter  eagle. 

d.  1851  Baldwin  &  Co.  $10  gold. 

3.  All  but  one  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments  is  true  concerning  the  Central  Americxi 
treasure.  Which  one  is  the  zinger? 

a.  The  “Ship  of  Gold”  exhibit,  featuring 
treasures  from  the  S.S.  Central  Antterica,  wai 
a  prime  drawing  card  at  the  2000  ANA 
Convention  (registration:  over  20,000 


people)  and  other  places,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  viewing  it  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  Sacramento. 

b.  On  the  NBC  Today  Show,  Bob  Evans 
and  Dave  Bowers  displayed  many  gold  coins 
and  ingots  to  a  nationwide  audience. 

c.  Until  the  treasure  was  discovered, 
not  a  single  Kello^  &  Humbert  gold  ingot 
from  1857  was  known  to  exist,  nor  did 
anyone  know  what  they  looked  like. 

d.  After  many  years  of  searching  the  lost 
S,S.  Central  America  was  located  in  7,200 
feet  of  water  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

4.  Circa  1929  many  bags  of  a  certain 
Horgan  silver  dollar  were  moved  to  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  and  stored  in  a  special 
vault.  In  the  meantime.  Mint  State  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  variety  became  very  valuable, 
and  it  was  believed  that  fewer  than  a  dozen 


Mint  State  coins  existed.  In  the  1 962  edition 
of  tiie  Guide  Book  this  coin  listed  for  $ 1 ,500, 
and  it  was  considered  to  be  more  rare  and 
more  valuable  than  such  varieties  as  1889- 
CC,  1893-S,  and  1895.  Then,  in  auttrmn 
1962  hundreds  of  thousands  were  found. 
Excitement  prevailed,  silver  dollars  became 
the  hottest  series  in  numismatics,  and  the 
collecting  scene  has  never  been  the  same. 
This  epoch-making  Morgan  silver  dollar  is 
the: 

a.  1878CC 

b.  1895-0 

c.  1903-0 

d.  1921  “Chapman  Proof.” 

5.  Which  one  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments  is  known  to  be  true: 

a.  The  S.  S.  Arctic,  lost  at  sea  in  1 854,  was 
carrying  five  special  Proof  sets  of  the  year, 
complete  from  the  half  cent  to  the  double 
eagle. 

b.  The  Chameau,  lost  off  Nova  Scotia 
and  since  located,  yielded  some  highly  inter- 
estingMassachusetts  silver  coinsdated  1652. 

c.  The  wreck  of  the  White  Star  Line’s 
Titanic  was  the  source  of  a  small  ironbound 
trunk  containing  1,000  1909/8  overdate 
double  eagles  minted  several  years  before 
the  ship  was  lost 

d.  At  Mt  Ophir,  California,  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  some  old  brick  building  ruins  yielded 
five  specimens  of  the  1851  lettered-edge 
Augustus  Humbert  octagonal  $50. 
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More  on  the  Hunley 

A  number  of  rraierehatve  Motus  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  recovery  of  the  sunl«n 
Confederate  submarine,  Hanley,  a  1 4  ton  ves¬ 
sel  discovered  andraisedfoom  the  ocean  off  of 
Charleston,  where  it  sank  during  the  Qvil 
War.  As  this  is  a  special  treasure  issue  of  the 
Coin  Collector,  this  “filler*  about  the  Hunley 
seems  appropriate  to  include  here. 

The  latest  story  is  from  reader  Jeff  Ford 
who  sent  a  lengthy  article  by  Michael  E.  Ruane 
of  the  Boston  Post  In  addition,  various  numis¬ 
matic  publications  have  covered  the  finding  of 
an  1850-dated  $20  coin  carried  by  the  Captain 
George  Dixon  of  the  Hunley,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  given  to  him  by  his  sweetheart  in 
Alabama,  Queenie  Bennett,  when  he  departed 
from  Mobile  to  participate  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  in  1 862.  A  bullet  struck  the  coin,  and  it 
became  damaged  and  bent. 

Two  years  later,  Dixon  was  at  the  helm  of 
the  Hunley,  which  on  the  night  of  February  7, 
1 864,  sunk  the  Union  1 2-gun  stoop  Housatonic. 
However,  the  Hunley  itself  sunk,  and  was  lost 
until  well-known  novelist  Clive  Cussler  (one  of 
the  few  successful  “treasure  people”  we  have 
never  met  or  corresponded  with)  financed  its 
recovery.  According  to  some  estimates,  the 
double  eagle,  not  for  sale,  would  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  a  half  million  dollars  or  more.  If  so, 
this  may  well  be  the  biggest  premium  for  a 
“pedigree,”  and  this  for  a  damaged  coin  other¬ 
wise  worth,  say,  $300,  in  numismatics!  Any¬ 
one  making  a  note  for  a  “Believe  it  or  Not” 
column  of  such  things  should  pay  attention. 

A  bit  more  obscure,  but  equally  interesting 
numismaticalty,  was  the  finding  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Hunley  a  so<alted  “dog  tag,”  or  stamped 
metal  token,  which  bore  the  name  of  Ezra 
Chamberlin,  of  the  7th  Connecticut  Infantry 
Regiment,  who,  according  to  records,  had  been 
killed  in  July  1 863  in  military  action  near  Charles¬ 
ton.  How  the  dog  tag  of  this  Union  soldier  came 
to  be  in  the  wreck  of  the  Confederate  submarine 
Hunley  is  anyone’s  guess.  One  theory  is  that  a 
member  of  the  Hunley  crew,  CF.  Carlson,  had 
also  been  in  the  same  action  near  Charleston  in 
:  July  1863,  and  may  have  taken  the  dog  tag  as  a 
souvenir  after  Chamberlin  died. 


(Because  You  Asked  continued) 

the  back!  Such  errors  are  interesting  to  observe  and  lend  personality  to  each. 

Most  of  these  have  been  sold,  and,  as  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Coin 
Collector,  60  were  used  for  metal  to  produce  1855-Kellogg  &  Co.  $50  gold  commemora¬ 
tive  restrikes  (with  the  faces  being  carefully  removed  by  milling  the  underside;  25  of  these 
faces  have  been  purchased  by  us  and  are  now  being  made  available).  A  few  dozen  intact 
ingots  are  also  available. 

Certain  of  the  bars  from  two  assayers  are  of  very  large  size  and  weight.  The  largest 
justh  &  Hunter  ingot  tips  the  scales  at  866.1 9  ounces,  and  the  largest  Kellogg  &  Humbert, 
dubbed  the  “Eureka”  bar,  checks  in  at  an  astounding  933.94  ounces— the  largest  in  the 
treasure. 

•  •  • 

QUESTiONt  Regarding  the  current  news,  including  in  Coin  World  and  Numismatic 
News,  about  the  1855-dated  Kellogg  &  Co.  $50  com¬ 
memorative  restrike,  what  can  you  tell  me 
about  the  original  1855  coins  that  in¬ 
spired  this  issue? 

CC  ANSWERS:  During  1 855 
dies  were  prepared  by  Ferdinand 
Gruner  for  a  $50  coin  of  round 
format,  the  obverse  depict¬ 
ing  the  head  of  Miss  Liberty 
similar  to  federal  $20  coin¬ 
age  and  the  related  issues  of 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  but  of  large 
size.  The  reverse  of  the  $20 
illustrated  an  eagle  perched 
on  a  rock,  holding  a  shield,  an 
adaptation  of  the  motif  used 
for  certain  U.S.  Assay  Office  of 
Gold  issues  of  the  1851-2  period. 

These  large  and  impressive  $50  coins 
are  known  today  only  in  Proof  format 
and  may  have  been  intended  as  samples  or 
presentation  pieces. 

I  theorize  that  as  the  competing  Wass,  Molitor  &  Co.  round  $50  coin  was  of  .900 
fineness  and  bore  the  inscription  “900  THOUS."  on  the  reverse,  Kellogg  &  Co.  decided 
that  its  own  coin,  marked  887  THOUS.,  would  not  effectively  circulate  in  commerce.  The 
known  Proof  examples  may  well  be  test  pieces  shown  to  bankers  and  merchants  and 
retained  by  the  principals  of  the  firm.  The  Proof  dies  exhibit  a  tracery  of  cracks  that  may 
have  rendered  them  unfit  for  mass  coinage  use,  but  in  any  event  the  887/1000  fineness 
probably  militated  against  large-scale  production. 

Only  about  a  dozen  are  believed  to  exist  today.  When  offered  at  auction  or  displayed. 


such  coins  have  attracted  a  lot  of  attention.  The  finest  known  specimens  grade  Proof-62 
or  Proof-63,  while  the  new  commemorative  restrikes  are  of  higher  quality— superb  gem 
Proofs. 

Numismatic  historian  Donald  H.  Kagin  has  designated  this  particular  $50  coin  as  the 
“King  of  Territorial  Gold.” 

•  t  • 

QUESTlONiAs  you  have  been  involved  for  a  long  time,  what  are  your  favorite  items 
from  the  S.S.  Central  America  treasure? 

CC  ANSWERS:  Vicariously,  all  are  my  favorites!  More  realistically,  for  display  in  the 
office  I  purchased  an  MS-62 1 857-S  double  eagle,  the  “signature  coin”  of  the  treasure,  even 
though  others  may  have  been  of  rarer  varieties.  Nearly  all  of  the  double  eagles  were 
brilliant  and  lustrous,  and  MS-62  seemed  to  offer  a  combination  of  high  grade,  nice  eye 
appeal,  and  what  I  considered  to  be  an  affordable  price. 

I  also  purchased  several  of  the  gold  ingots  when  they  first  became  available  and,  in  fact, 
was  given  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  select  the  very  first  ingot  from  the  group  made 
available  for  sale  by  the  California  Gold  Marketing  Group.  Every  time  I  go  to  the  bank  I 
gaze  upon  it— with  the  imprint  of  Harris,  Marchand  &  Co.  For  even  better  appreciation 
I  took  a  digital  photo  of  it  and  can  display  it  at  any  time  on  my  computer. 

I  haven’t  bought  a  gold  nugget  yet,  but  I  am  thinking  about  doing  so.  In  addition  to 
whatever  copies  I  receive  as  author  of  the  new  book,  A  California  Gold  Rush  History 
Featuring  Treasure  from  the  S.S.  Central  America,  I  will  buy  some  extras  as  gifts  for  family 
and  friends. 
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Chris  Karstedt  and  Q.  David  Bowers  went  to  California,  to  the  vault  where  the  remaining  ingots  from  the  S.S.  Central  America  are  stored, 
along  with  the  60  face  plates — each  quite  thick,  and  each  bearing  all  of  the  original  face  inscriptions.  Each  and  every  face  plate  was  examined — ^with 
its  own  original  serial  number,  fineness,  value  (in  1857),  weight,  and  the  private  Kellogg  &  Co.  Assayers  hallmark  stamp.  Dwight  Manley  gave  us 
first  pick,  and  we  quickly  selected  about  35  that  had  great  eye  appeal.  “You  can’t  have  that  many,”  Dwight  said,  so  we  narrowed  down  our  picks 
to  just  25.  David  Bowers  bought  one  for  himself  and  had  it  framed  for  display  in  his  office.  If  you  would  like  information  about  owning  one  of  these, 
please  let  us  know.  Prices  have  not  yet  been  set,  but  are  anticipated  to  be  in  the  general  range  of  $15,000  to  $30,000,  or  a  fraction  of  what  the  en¬ 
tire  original  ingot  would  have  cost.  As  part  of  the  deal,  we  would  be  happy  to  help  you  design  a  framed  ensemble  for  your  own  display — perhaps 
featuring  the  face  plate  at  the  center  and  color  picmres  (from  Tommy  Thompson’s  great  book,  America’s  Lost  Treasure:  The  Ship  of  Gold. 

Call  today  so  you  can  have  first  choice  of  the  face  plate  ingots  we  have  available.  Yet  another  way  to  own  part  of  “America’s  Lost  Treasure.” 


A  sampling  of  available  face  plates  shown  at  100%. 


To  Order  your  piece  of 
""America’s  Lost  Treasure”  call... 

Call  Gail  Watson  or  Debbie  McDonald  for 
more  information  and  pricing  at  1-800- 
222-5993. 


